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THE TIME OF THE SPIRIT 

Readings Through the Christian Year 

George Every, Richard Harries, Kallistos Ware 

The purpose of this anthology is to show how time—the sequence 
of days, months and seasons—can be taken up into Christ, and 
so be sanctified and transfigured. In so doing, it reveals some 
of the unfamiliar treasures to be found in three great traditions 
of the Church: Roman Catholic, Orthodox and Anglican. Begin¬ 
ning in September with the creation of the world, the sequence 
of sacred time unfolds. In October the theme is the human 
person; later comes the cycle of Christ’s incarnation, death and 
resurrection leading to Pentecost and the revelation of the Trinity; 
the book ends in August with the final glory of the age to come. 
Within each month some of the more important saints or their 
works are featured. 

The tradition of the Church is not so much a long line stretched 
out in time, as the gathering of time itself into a communion of 
the living God. Such is the spirit in which this anthology has been 
compiled. It demonstrates that the past is active and alive in the 
present and that the different traditions express the exciting 
diversity of Christianity. The value of such a book is found in 
the discovery of the common spirit which unites the great tradi¬ 
tions, expressed in poetry and hymnography, spiritual literature 
of the great ascetics and monastics, and in the lives of notable 
saints and church leaders throughout the centuries. This is a book 
that many will turn to as a source of inspiration and enjoyment, 
and an invaluable new resource for ministers, teachers and families. 

ISBN 0-88141-035-7 259 pp. $9.95 


ST JOHN OF DAMASCUS ON 
THE DIVINE IMAGES 

St John of Damascus wrote these three treaties Against Those Who 
Attack the Divine Images in response to the iconoclastic heresy of 
the eighth century, which violently rejected Christian veneration 
of images. He accomplished the important task of reminding the 
Church that the use of images is a necessary safeguard of the 
central doctrine of the Incarnation. 

ISBN 0-913836-62-1 106 pp. $3.95 
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Editorial 


As we consider the theme of “evangelization” in relation 
to the 1986 All-American Council, it seems appropriate to turn 
back to two periods in the history of Orthodoxy when mission 
and evangelization brought new life and renewal to the Church 
in very different yet complementary ways. 

In the lead article of this issue of the Quarterly, Professor 
Dimitri Obolensky discusses the impact of Cyril and Methodius 
upon the language of worship of the Slavic peoples whom they 
evangelized. By demonstrating both the genius and the flaws in 
their interpretation of Scripture, he raises an important her¬ 
meneutic question: to what extent and under what circumstances 
may the context of a biblical passage be ignored in order to con¬ 
firm by the Word of God certain practices and beliefs recog¬ 
nized by the Church to be true? Concerning the case at hand, 
is it legitimate to argue on the basis of the account of Pentecost 
in Acts 2 that liturgical worship must be largely or wholly 
performed in the vernacular of the people rather than in an in¬ 
comprehensible “liturgical tongue”? While Professor Obolensky 
leaves open the particular hermeneutic question, his study offers 
fascinating insight into the way the great missionaries to the 
Slavs, together with their disciples, conceived the importance of 
understanding in liturgical worship. While to many of us today 
their conclusions seem self-evident, the matter is far from being 
settled, even in the United States. The problem of liturgical 
language is still with us. And this is because genuine “under¬ 
standing” also depends upon the accuracy and the quality of our 
translations. Even where the problem of “language” has been 
resolved, continual effort is required to revise and renew the 
idiom of worship if the Church is to proclaim the Gospel with 
the power that brings salvation. 
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Another kind of mission theme is suggested by Dr. Brenda 
Meehan-Waters in her article on Russian women’s communities 
of the last century. Through extensive research in contemporary 
sources, she is able to offer a fresh picture of a vital aspect of the 
Orthodox Church in the pre-revolutionary period. Although the 
policies of Peter the Great and Catherine II had done much to 
hamper the growth of monastic life in Russia, Dr. Meehan- 
Waters offers abundant evidence to show that local initiative 
played a major role in fostering a veritable rebirth of the monas¬ 
tic vocation among women, one that had far reaching conse¬ 
quences for the spiritual life of the nation during an especially 
tumultuous period. 

As we contemplate the difficulties and possibilities of evan¬ 
gelization and mission in our own time and our own land, studies 
such as these can help us focus on certain fundamental truths 
behind our common task: To proclaim the Gospel with saving 
power means to speak its message in a comprehensible tongue, 
one that expresses divine beauty as well as theological meaning. 
But it means, too, that the Gospel—and the liturgical language 
that flows from it—needs to be lived out in the framework of our 
daily life. The impetus behind the impressive growth of women’s 
communities in nineteenth century Russia was just such a com¬ 
mitment to “living the Gospel.” 

Evangelization, in other words, must begin at home and 
on the local level. Authentic Church “growth” can be sustained 
only through a qualitative deepening and intensifying of our own 
faith in and commitment to Jesus Christ. Once this becomes our 
absolute priority, then the “problem” of quantitative expansion 
will no longer preoccupy us as it has in the past. Where the 
Church is truly the Church, evangelization ceases to be a sub¬ 
ject of debate. It becomes instead a fruit of the Spirit, a result 
of the inspired longing that led St Paul to declare concerning 
his contemporaries who shared his own cultural, linguistic and 
religious heritage: “My hearts’ desire and prayer to God for 
them is that they may be saved.” 



Book Reviews 


Katerina Clark & Michael Holquist, Mikhail Bakhtin . Harvard 

University Press, Cambridge and London, 1984. pp. 398. $25.00 

Mikhail Bakhtin dwelt in the margin, spending the greater part 
of his life in various provinces of Russia, sometimes in internal exile, 
and achieving no more professional prestige than that which comes 
with the Chair of Literature at the University of Mordovia in Saransk. 
During his life-time, 1895-1975, only two books were published 
under Bakhtin’s name: Problems of Dostoevsky's Creative Works 
(1929), revised and expanded in 1963 as Problems of Dostoevsky's 
Poetics , and The Work of Francois Rabelais and Popular Culture of 
the Middle Ages (1965). The 1929 edition of the book on Dostoev¬ 
sky had received little attention, and nothing remotely commensurate 
with the work’s astounding originality. It was not until the publica¬ 
tion of the second edition, inspired and organized by some of his 
students, that Bakhtin was recognized as an important critic. As a 
consequence of this lately achieved and still modest fame, Bakhtin’s 
two known works were translated into Western languages: in English 
Rabelais and His World was published in 1968, and Problems of 
Dostoevsky's Poetics in 1973. By the early 1970s Bakhtin was cele¬ 
brated in the Soviet Union and in the West as a major scholar, critic 
and theorist of literature. 

That Bakhtin was a thinker of greater and more comprehensive 
intellectual stature than such labels indicate became gradually ap¬ 
parent during the years before and after his death in 1975. In 1970 
the linguist and semiotician Vyacheslave Vsevolodovich Ivanov re¬ 
vealed in a lecture that Bakhtin was the author of a number of other 
books published under the names of colleagues and students, mem¬ 
bers of an informal grouping that Ivanov referred to as “the Bakhtin 
circle.” These books—whose authorship is still disputed by some— 
were reprinted and promptly translated. As the author of Freudian- 
ism: A Critical Sketch (1927; translated into English 1973), The 
Formal Method in Literary Scholarship (1928; ET 1978) and 
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Marxism and the Philosophy of Language (1929; ET 1973), Bakhtin 
could no longer be regarded as a quiet, apolitical scholar carrying 
out solid and inoffensive research in his Mordavian retreat. These 
three works of the 1920s display Bakhtin as an intellectual of im¬ 
pressive range and a controversialist of profound and engaged con¬ 
victions. 

Shortly after Bakhtin’s death in March, 1975, a volume of his 
essays, Questions of Literature and Aesthetics, was published in 
Moscow, bringing together writings printed in journals over a span 
of fifty years; the bulk of this collection was translated into English 
as The Dialogic Imagination in 1981. Bakhtin’s followers in Moscow 
published a final gathering of essays in 1979, The Aesthetics of 
Verbal Creation, forthcoming in English in two volumes, The Archi¬ 
tectonics of Answerability and Speech Genres and Other Late Essays . 

We thus find ourselves nearing the close of the initial stage of 
a most notable episode in the wayward history of intellectual repu¬ 
tations. When in the late 1970s and early 1980s Bakhtin was ad¬ 
mired in the West as a controversialist and as an ideological thinker, 
it was as a Marxist. Indeed, Freudianism: A Critical Sketch is 
Bakhtin’s title while the English translation of that title, without any 
warrant, is Freudianism: A Marxist Critique . This is to load the 
ideological bias even in excess of Bakhtin’s use of Marxist-Leninist 
formulae for the “disalerting” of the censor. It was the assumption 
of Bakhtin’s Marxism that prompted the leading French literary 
theorist and exponent of Bakhtin, Julia Kristeva, to apologise for the 
“theoretical limitations” of the Dostoevsky book. Among these limi¬ 
tations for Kristeva, introducing the French translation in 1970, was 
“the unrecognized influence of Christianity in a humanist termin¬ 
ology.” 

In their excellent and pioneering biography Clark and Holquist 
provide ample and fascinating evidence that the ‘influence of Chris¬ 
tianity’ was not ‘unrecognized’ by Bakhtin; on the contrary, he con¬ 
cealed it most deliberately beneath the Marxist terminology. At the 
very same time that in the West Bakhtin was being hailed as the 
Soviet Union’s one great Marxist thinker he was, in the Soviet Union 
itself, regarded as a great religious thinker, thoroughly if elusively 
within the Orthodox tradition. Describing his relationship with his 
students and followers, Clark and Holquist hazard the term starets, 
and it is most befitting. 

The present reviewer readily and gratefully acknowledges that 
his first intimation of the significance of Bakhtin as an Orthodox 
thinker was found in an article by Anton Ugolnik in this journal 
(“An Orthodox Hermeneutic in the West,” SVTQ 27: 2 (1983), p. 
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108). The biography by Clark and Holquist places Bakhtin in the 
context of various unofficial and even underground religious groups 
in the 1920s, shows a relationship between Bakhtin and Fr Floren¬ 
sky, and throws much light on the development of speculative or 
philosophical theology in the Russian Orthodox Church from the 
pre-Revolutionary Religious-Philosophical Society through the 1970s. 

It would be futile to begin to give an account of the range and 
riches of Bakhtin’s thought in a review. A preliminary account of 
the Orthodox elements and implications of Bakhtin’s philosophy will 
be presented in a subsequent article. Clark and Holquist tell us that 
Florensky and Bakhtin are “currently perceived by many intellec¬ 
tuals in the Soviet Union as the major Russian thinkers of the 
modern period.” For quite other reasons, Bakhtin’s status in the 
West is of the same order. Bakhtin presents us with a challenge and 
an opportunity to place his Orthodox thought within the context of 
contemporary intellectual discourse. 

—Charles Lock 


Gerald P. Fogarty, The Vatican and the American Hierarchy 
From 1870 to 1965 . Wilmington, Delaware: Michael Glazier, 
Pp. 438. Paper, $16.95. 

In attempting to understand the Roman Catholic Church in the 
twentieth century, the U.S. experience of that Church and modern 
ecumenical development, a perspective on the history of the relation¬ 
ship between the Vatican and the U.S. hierarchy is inescapable. 
This somewhat lengthy volume is a helpful introduction to that 
elaborate, but crucial process which has had its influence on a wide 
range of Christian issues beyond the Catholic Church itself. We 
should be grateful to Michael Glazier for bringing this historical 
study into the price range of the American reader. The careful 
history, done from a very particular interpretive point of view, may 
not interest every reader in every detail. However, the historian, 
theologian, ecumenist and interpreter of American culture will find 
some of its reflections inescapable. The style is readily accessible, so 
that at times it reads like a detective story, or more precisely, tales 
of the battlefield. 

While the order of the book is chronological, it is quite clear 
that the author’s interpretive goal organizes and focusses the ma¬ 
terials presented. There is no attempt to provide a social history of 
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all the Christian movements within Roman Catholicism during the 
period covered. Rather, it focusses specifically on the hierarchy and 
on the unique American contribution within the U.S. hierarchy as it 
came into dialogue and sometimes conflict with the values of the 
Roman curia. The focus on the aftermath of the First Vatican 
Council, and centrality of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
will help non-Catholics understand the role of the parochial school 
and the particular tensions created by 19th century ethnicity within 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy. These controversies and their resolu¬ 
tions at the turn of the century cast a shadow over the whole of 
twentieth century Roman Catholicism and its role in both internal 
Catholic life and priorities in public policy. To understand the strong 
school lobby which is characteristic of Roman Catholicism to this 
day and the ambivalence about religious liberty in the early and 
mid-twentieth century, the era of John Ireland and later ascendancy 
of Francis Spellman is essential. 

For discerning contemporary Roman Catholic social teaching, 
and the tensions over collegiality, bishops’ conferences and the 
Roman curia that still exist, the history of the Catholic Welfare 
Conference and of Catholic social teachings will be particularly 
illuminating. Indeed, this book discloses quite well the roots of the 
last ninety years of papal social teaching on North American soil. 

While the book ends with an important section on religious 
liberty and the Second Vatican Council, the post-Vatican era is 
foreshadowed. In fact, it is impossible to understand the significance 
of the recent Synod, twenty years after the Second Vatican Council, 
and the significance of present day tensions within the U.S. hierarchy 
and their debate with the Roman curia without understanding this 
pre-history. 

Likewise the residual tensions between the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country and Protestant Christians over such issues 
as the Catholic schools and federal funding, Vatican/American 
diplomacy, and ethnic relations with the old world will be clarified 
by this history. The influence of the theological debates on Amer¬ 
icanism and Modernism, as they shaped institutional relations, will 
shed some light on the present debate within the Catholic community 
over the role of various theological schools. 

While this is a carefully documented history with a great deal 
of personal and institutional detail, the style and scope of the book 
often make it read like a novel. That is, the point of view of the 
author and the strength of the personalities involved are not so 
muted as to destroy the vitality which gives a history of this sort 
cogency for present debate. We can applaud Fogarty and Glazier 
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for making available in the American context an element of history 
which we all share, as members of a society where Roman Catholics 
are the largest community of faith. 

—Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 


Constantine Cavarnos, Zuvavxiqasiq tov K6vtoyAou. ( Meet¬ 
ings with Kontoglou ). Athens: Astir Publishing House, A1 & 
E. Papademetriou, 1985. Pp. 221 (including 55 illustrations). 
Softbound. No price indicated. 

_, St Cosmos Aitolos. Modern Orthodox Saints 1. Third Edi¬ 
tion Revised and Considerably Enlarged. Belmont, Massa¬ 
chusetts: Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 
1985. Pp. 120 + 6 illustrations. Clothbound $8.95. Paper- 
bound $5.95. 

_, The Future Life According to Orthodox Teaching. Trans¬ 
lated by Hieromonk Auxentios and Archimandrite Chrysosto- 
mos. Foreword by Archimandrite Chrysostomos. Etna, Cali¬ 
fornia: Center for Traditionalist Orthodox Studies, 1985. Pp. 88. 
Softbound $7.48 (includes postage and handling). 

Constantine Cavarnos has now written thirty-four books and 
dozens of articles and reviews over a period of more than three 
decades. The year 1985 marked the forty-third year since Dr 
Cavarnos received his A.B., magna cum laude, in the field of philoso¬ 
phy from Harvard College. He also received his Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees from Harvard. The year 1985 also 
marked Dr. Cavarnos’s departure from the United States for perma¬ 
nent residence in Greece. For four decades Professor Cavarnos has 
taught philosophy at a number of American institutions, founded 
and directed the Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 
and brought to the English-speaking world a wealth of Greek Ortho¬ 
dox material hitherto unavailable in English on Orthodox Christian 
art, life, and thought, and on modern Orthodox saints. The three 
books briefly reviewed here bear witness to his activity for the end 
of the current year and it is certain that there will be more to come. 

Meetings with Kontoglou is not the first time that Dr. Cavarnos 
has concerned himself with this prominent monographer ( Byzantine 
Sacred Art, first published in 1957, and Greece and Orthodoxy, 
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originally published in 1967, also dealt with this remarkable artist 
in the Byzantine tradition). The present book is the third dedicated 
to the memory of Photios Kontoglou (1895-1965), hagiographer, 
literary figure, ecclesiastical author, Christian philosopher, and 
teacher. Dr. Cavarnos’s book purports to be a biography of the man, 
based on his diary (i.e., Cavarnos’s) kept during various visits and 
meetings with Kontoglou at his home and elsewhere. As such, it 
bears the marks of the close personal relations that these two indi¬ 
viduals had over the years. Cavarnos begins the story in 1920 and 
carries it down to Kontoglou’s death in 1965. The strong Orthodox 
Christian character of Kontoglou emerges unmistakably in the en¬ 
counters—intellectual, social, and professional—that Cavarnos had each 
and every time he met with this remarkable exponent of a genuine 
Byzantine Orthodox tradition in the modern world. Cavarnos’s is not 
the usual biographical account, but one in which a strong-minded, 
dedicated, and knowledgeable artist who could have been just as well 
known as a literary figure distinguished himself as the most important 
Orthodox iconographer of the twentieth century. Cavarnos brings 
out the thoughts of this painter about his own painting, about the 
Byzantine Orthodox literature, about contemporary art and artists, 
about contemporary authors and literature, about Christian theology 
and the Church. 

Meetings with Kontoglou is an intimate portrait of a person 
who himself lived a committed Orthodox Christian life with his 
family to the very end, who was an example of what he believed in 
and a source of inspiration to iconographers and theologians alike. 
In him Dr. Cavarnos found a kindred spirit. 

The reissuance of St Cosmos Aitolos, volume 1 in the Modern 
Orthodox Saints series inaugurated by Dr Cavarnos in 1971, is a 
happy sign of the success and value of the series. St Cosmas Aitolos 
(1714-1779) was declared a saint by the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
of Constantinople on April 20, 1961. Dr Cavarnos has described 
the saint as “undoubtedly the greatest missionary of modern Greece” 
and “the Father of the modern Greek nation,” a man who played 
a role of supreme importance in the moral and religious awakening 
and enlightenment of the Greeks during the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and thus more than anyone else inaugurated the 
modern Greek era” (p. 13). Also described as “the Missionary of 
the Balkans,” St Cosmas Aitolos’s work extended to Constantinople, 
Albania, and South Serbia, as well as Greece. The third edition of 
this beautifully produced volume has been considerably enlarged 
and revised and has added (1) the Apolytikion, Kontakion and 
Megalynarion of St Cosmos, taken from the service composed in 
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his honor by the eminent hymnographer Gerasimos Micragiannanitis 
of the Skete of St Anne on Mount Athos; (2) a page of sayings 
regarding the “Value of Reading Lives of Saints”; (3) two essays: 
“On God” and “On Heaven and Hell,” written by Dr Cavarnos; 
(4) a chapter containing some of the “Prophecies of the Saint”; 
and a “Selected Bibliography.” 

As in the original edition, so in the new one, an introductory 
essay provides the reader with the main outlines of the saint’s life, 
character, and teaching. The translation by his pupil Sapphiros 
Christodoulides of “The Life of Saint Cosmas” augments our knowl¬ 
edge of this saint, while selections from his teaching bring us into 
intimate contact with the saint’s thinking. Particularly impressive is 
his emphasis on Love: 

Fortunate is the man who has these two loves in his heart, 
that for God and that for his brethren. He surely has God; 
and whoever has God has every blessing and does not bear 
to commit sin (p. 83). 

The availability of The Future Life According to Orthodox 
Teaching in a magnificent English rendering by Fathers Auxentios 
and Chrysostomos of St Gregory Palamas Monastery in Etna, Cali¬ 
fornia, is certainly a fortuitous event. The seven chapters of this 
marvellous little book discuss “The Future Life According to Ortho¬ 
dox Teaching”; “Jesus Christ on the Soul”; “The Soul according to 
the Fathers of the Church”; “The Survival of the Soul after Death 
according to Holy Scripture”; “The Fathers of the Church on the 
Immortality of the Soul”; “The Immortality of the Soul in Orthodox 
Hymnography”; and “Holy Scripture in the Resurrection of the 
Dead and the Second Coming.” The committed Orthodox Christian 
could ask for no more clear, compact, and fully documented treatment 
of the subject, and the non-Orthodox will be impressed by the clarity 
of the exposition and cogency of the arguments made from Scriptural 
and Patristic sources. 

In his Foreword Archimandrite Chrysostomos acknowledges 

that 


From the Patristic and Scriptural references which Cavarnos 
has collected with such assiduity, there flows forth that 
“theology of facts” that so vibrantly enlivened the writings 
of the early Christian Fathers. If one rises above the merely 
scholarly and its aforementioned limitations, he senses—as 
if with some hidden intuitive faculty—that what he is read- 
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ing of the afterlife is not the result of frivolous speculation 
or personal presumption, but just what it is, a description 
rendered by those who saw, and then wrote about life 
after death (p. 10). 

Much has been added to this new English edition from Scrip¬ 
tural and Patristic sources that was not in the original Greek version 
published in 1984 by the Orthodox Press of Athens. The translators 
have given us a splendid, if slightly different rendering from the 
original Greek version. The Center for Traditionalist Orthodox 
Studies also promises to publish a new version of Dr Cavarnos’s 
Ways and Means of Sanctity . 

In The Future Life According to Orthodox Teaching , Dr Cavar- 
nos indicates that for the Orthodox Christian, death does not con¬ 
stitute annihilation: there is a continuation of the human soul apart 
from the body. This Dr Cavarnos makes abundantly clear. The 
Orthodox believe that the soul, even when separated from the body, 
continues to possess self-consciousness, to think with clarity, to 
possess feeling, to retain an integral memory. However, it is also 
emphasized that the Church concerns herself with the whole person- 
physical and spiritual—and her teachings in this regard are embodied 
in Scripture, in the writings of the Fathers and doctors of the 
Church (especially the ascetics and mystics), in the lives of the 
saints, in church hymnody and iconography. Though the Orthodox 
Church does not believe in Purgatory, it posits a Middle Condition— 
between death and the general Resurrection. At the Final Judgment 
bodies are reunited with souls and at that point are spiritual and 
insusceptible of corruption and death. Constantine Cavarnos’s book 
on this subject should experience long and continuous use. 

The above books clearly demonstrate once again that in Dr 
Cavarnos we have an indefatigable scholar and prolific writer, a 
committed Orthodox Christian teacher who will continue to illumin¬ 
ate us all about the teaching of the Orthodox Church, about those 
who work in it and for it, and provide valuable resource material 
for those who would seek to learn genuinely about the Orthodox 
Church and its traditions. 


—John E . Rexine 
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Francis Kelly Nemeck and Marie Theresa Coombs, The Way of 

Spiritual Direction. Michael Glazier, Inc. (Consecrated Life 

Studies 5); Wilmington, Delaware, 1985. 220 pages. $8.95. 

A constitutive element of the American religious scene is a 
certain trendiness—a “pop” spirituality—which crests across the 
country like the hoola-hoop craze of a bygone era. Fasting, prayer, 
meditation, gurus, “simplicity”: all have been the subject of these 
changing trends. Sometimes the trends rediscover a forgotten element 
in Christian tradition (as in Richard Foster’s Celebration of Dis¬ 
cipline ). At other times, these spiritual fashions introduce on a 
mass scale something hereto practiced only by the few (as might 
be the case with spiritual direction). Unfortunately, these fads may 
also trivialize their subject to the point that no one any longer 
takes it seriously (as “Christian” diets can do to fasting). 

Spiritual direction may be riding one of the waves of trendiness 
in American religion today. It is being discussed in various period¬ 
icals, such as Leadership (Spring, 1983; Winter, 1986). Yet it will 
never become a mass craze, since it is both difficult and dangerous 
to practice. It also goes against the popular Protestant belief that 
nothing and no one should mediate between man and God (and 
a spiritual director would be viewed as an unnecessary, even an 
interfering intermediary). In evangelical publications, however, the 
need is expressed for some sort of standard guidance, while the 
direct-revelation approach to Christianity is questioned as dangerous 
and unbiblical (see J. I. Packer, “Paths of Righteousness: Biblical 
Teaching about Guidance,” in Eternity, May 1986). 

Therefore it is not surprising that a book such as The Way of 
Spiritual Direction should appear on the scene at this present time. 
To quote from the introduction, “It is a sign of our times that more 
people than ever are seeking spiritual guidance” (p. 13). Indeed 
it is. Should the book therefore be dismissed as purely a product of 
our pop religious culture? I would have to answer, “No.” For this 
is not a “pop” book, but rather a serious study whose concern is 
basically theological. In its own words, it aims at giving “a thorough 
treatment of the contemplative dimension in all spiritual direction” 
[. . .] “Our book is neither a compendium nor a textbook. Rather, 
it constitutes a comprehensive study of the mystery and dynamics 
of the contemplative dimension inherent to all spiritual direction for 
any person in any walk of life” (p. 14). 

The theological concern, as well as orientation, of the work is 
clear from the beginning with its use of the filioque in the first 
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chapter on the Holy Trinity. The authors also draw on psychology 
to explore in depth the nature of spiritual direction and the director- 
directee relationship. 

The book presents some important ideas to Orthodoxy, with 
its long tradition of the spiritual father. The authors challenge the 
notion that every priest or every confessor is a spiritual director. 
They attempt to show from scripture and tradition that spiritual 
direction is a charismatic gift from God, not subject to our personal 
desire to exercise it. They also set clear standards as to what a 
spiritual director is and must be, in order to exercise direction under 
the guidance of the Spirit of God. The authors do raise a question 
about the gifts of the Spirit and the life of the Church today. Al¬ 
though they never directly challenge Church hierarchy (this is not 
their purpose), they indirectly raise the question as to what gifts 
of the Spirit are conferred on a priest through ordination. 

This work deserves to be studied and critically analyzed. It 
challenges our traditional thinking about our own roles as directors 
and directees, questioning the automatic link we make between 
having a spiritual father or confessor and receiving spiritual guid¬ 
ance. It accepts the current “non-directive” approach to psycho¬ 
logical counselling, although at several points the authors attempt to 
distinguish their own approach from current counselling techniques: 

The distinction between spiritual direction and psycho¬ 
logical counseling is generally considered to be this: 
Counseling is essentially non-directive and client-oriented. 
Spiritual direction, on the other hand, is basically directive 
and oriented towards the moral and ethical behavior of the 
directee ... In this deeper sense, spiritual direction is 
even more non-directive than counseling because the 
directee’s spiritual direction is already within him/her. 

The director’s prime responsibility is to facilitate the bring¬ 
ing into consciousness of what already is. The director 
does not give spiritual direction. S/he discerns it . . . 

A similar attitude appears in counselling books such as J. Stone 
and L. Keefauver’s Friend to Friend . 

The Way of Spiritual Direction contains important descriptions 
of the pitfalls of counselling, especially within the director-directee 
relationship. The authors have a good grasp of the psycho-dynamics 
of such relationships, useful to any priest in his dealings with his 
flock of “spiritual children.” 

This is a serious study of both the theological and psychological 
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dimensions of spiritual direction, one that repays careful reading. 
Its conclusion offers sound advice: “One cannot prepare for the 
ministry or practice of spiritual direction the way a med-student 
prepares to be a surgeon or a defense lawyer prepares a case. Serious 
study, perseverence in prayer and honest self-discipline are required 
for any vibrant interior life. These same qualities are also the matrix 
out of which God calls forth competent spiritual direction” (p. 213). 

—Fr Theodore Bobosh 


Paul Robert Magocsi, Our People: Carpatho-Rusyns and Their 

Descendants in North America . Toronto: Multicultural History 

Society of Ontario, second printing 1985. 160 pages. 

Once again Dr Raul R. Magocsi, professor of history and poli¬ 
tical science at the University of Toronto, has shown to the world 
his ability to inform, entertain and stimulate via the medium of 
learned monographs. His latest publication, Our People: Carpatho- 
Rusyns and Their Descendants in North America , should be on the 
shelf of anyone who is interested in the long tradition of Eastern 
Christianity, both Orthodox and Byzantine Catholic, and in the 
poignant history of this mostly rural, village-bound people who 
emigrated from their homeland at the center of the European con¬ 
tinent to the United States and Canada in significant numbers during 
the last century. 

Today there are perhaps 690,000 people in the United States 
who can be counted as having at least one parent or grandparent of 
Rusyn background. (In this review I have decided to lay aside my 
on-going debate with Dr Magocsi as to whether the name of Eastern 
Slavs from the Carpathian Mountain region of Central Europe should 
be spelled with a “y” or an “i” . . .) My interest in Carpatho-Rusyns 
in America stems primarily from research I have done in the area 
of North American Orthodox Church history and is reinforced by 
the fact that I am a priest of the Orthodox Church in America, 
which has an estimated Carpatho-Rusyn membership of 250,000. 
Although there is no distinct Carpatho-Rusyn administrative body 
within the Orthodox Church in America, its “Rusyn connection” 
should not be underestimated. After all, the primate of the O.C.A., 
Metropolitan Theodosius (Lazor) is the son of Carpatho-Rusyn 
immigrants from the Lemkian Region! 
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Our People begins by introducing readers to the Byzantine 
(Greek) Catholic or Orthodox churches built mainly throughout 
the northeastern and north-central United States by first-generation 
Carpatho-Rusyn immigrants and their American descendants. It 
goes on to recount the story of the Carpatho-Rusyns in North 
America, from the earliest days of their arrival here during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century down to the present. 

The book is divided into eight chapters which treat the Euro¬ 
pean origins of this people and their emigration to this continent, 
followed by descriptions of their settlement patterns, their economic, 
religious and organizational life, their cultural and political achieve¬ 
ments, and their efforts to sustain themselves as an ethnic group. 
Our People also attempts to answer various controversial questions 
about the Rusyns, avoiding polemics and opinionated subjectivity, 
and providing excerpts from important documents. 

Chapter 4 on “Religious Life” is particularly important, be¬ 
cause, as Dr Magocsi notes, this part of the collective psyche of the 
Carpatho-Rusyn community is so bound up with their entire ethos 
that it was only natural that the first immigrants to the United 
States should attempt to recreate for themselves a religious environ¬ 
ment that was similar to the one they had left behind in their home¬ 
land. In this they were quite successful, so that even after three, 
four, or five generations, Carpatho-Rusyn community life in the 
United States continues to rely almost exclusively on the individual’s 
relation to his or her church. In essence, the history of Carpatho- 
Rusyns in this country is virtually synonymous with the group’s 
religious development. 

Our People is lavishly illustrated with 86 photographs, 4 maps, 
and 9 text inserts and charts that provide statistical data. Of par¬ 
ticular value is the comprehensive bibliography suggesting further 
reading, including bibliographical guides, documentary sources and 
secondary sources. There is as well an index and a major appendix— 
the Root Seeker’s Guide to the Homeland—that lists every Carpatho- 
Rusyn village in Europe (including name variants and cross-refer¬ 
ences), with indication of past and present-day locations. 

The well written narrative is enhanced by Dr Magocsi’s delicious 
sense of humor. Commenting on the fact that Rusyns have through 
the centuries acquired a whole host of names, especially in America, 
he writes that while throughout their history the Carpatho-Rusyns 
may have been deprived of many things, including political inde¬ 
pendence and a reasonable standard of living, they were never at a 
loss for names. Observing the trend whereby Latin-rite Catholics 
of various ethnic backgrounds are attending Byzantine Catholic 
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churches (and, one should add, are joining the Orthodox Church), 
Magocsi states that the traditions which many Byzantine “Ruthenian” 
Catholics were once so anxious to give up are now seen by many 
Roman Catholics as an attractive antidote to the otherwise ritualized 
blandness of American Catholicism. Another example is from the 
chapter on culture, where Magocsi writes about the most famous 
descendant of Carpatho-Rusyn immigrants—Andy Warhol, the artist, 
photographer and film-maker who shocked the underground film 
world with his award-winning (though often long and boring) motion 
pictures. 

Dr Magocsi declares that any shortcomings that may be found 
in this book are his responsibility alone. I share his hope that Our 
People will stimulate other researchers to study in detail many of 
the issues touched on here only briefly. In conclusion, I can only 
recommend that Our People be read, savored, and read again. 

—Fr Evan Lowig 
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The Cyrillo-Methodian Mission: 
The Scriptural Foundations* 

Dimitri Obolensky 


Many years ago—nearly a quarter of a century—I was 
privileged to address this Seminary on the subject of Sts Cyril 
and Methodius. I spoke then in rather general terms, and I 
shall not of course repeat those remarks here. My purpose today 
is at once broader and more confined. I will try to show how 
the founders and architects of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition 
—in the first place Cyril and Methodius themselves, and then 
their medieval disciples and followers—sought to explain and 
justify this Byzantine mission to the Slavs by arguments directly 
or indirectly derived from Holy Scripture. This is what I mean 
by the words “the Scriptural Foundations” in the title of my 
lecture. This attempt at medieval Christian exegesis may have 
some relevance to the double occasion that has caused us to 
gather here today: the commemoration in prayer of three great 
Christian theologians, your Seminary’s patron saints; and the 
annual Father Alexander Schmemann Lecture. 

Why did the medieval disciples of Cyril and Methodius feel 
the need to explain and justify their masters’ work? Writing 
for a Christian public, could they not have contented themselves 
with a simple reference to the words of Christ, spoken to his 
disciples: “Go ye . . . and teach all nations”? Why, therefore, 
this abundance of arguments, counter-arguments, apologiae 
and justifications, with which we shall be largely concerned 
this evening? 

I think there were two main reasons for this. In the first 

♦Delivered as the animal Alexander Schmemann Memorial Lecture, St 
Vladimir’s Seminary, on Jan. 30, 1986. 
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place, Cyril and Methodius, and their immediate disciples, were 
fighters: fighters for a cause that had to be defended by sustained 
and powerful argument. They had come in the 860s, as envoys 
of the Byzantine emperor to the Slav country of Moravia, in the 
heart of Central Europe, in what is today Czechoslovakia and 
Western Hungary. They were given the task of preaching Chris¬ 
tianity and celebrating the offices of the Church in the Slavonic 
language. They had come, it is true, at the express request of 
the Moravian authorities: but Moravia belonged to Western 
Christendom, and to this land the Byzantines could make only 
the most tenuous of theoretical claims. Two further obstacles 
stood in the way of the Byzantine mission. German-speaking 
clergy, owing allegiance to the Frankish empire, had been work¬ 
ing in Moravia for at least half a century, and regarded Cyril 
and Methodius, not without reason, as trespassers on their own 
missionary preserve. Furthermore these Greeks from Byzantium 
were engaged in a linguistic experiment which seemed to the 
Frankish priests a dangerous innovation: they celebrated the 
divine office not in Latin, as the custom of the Western Church 
commanded, but in a Slavonic language close to the vernacular 
tongue of the Moravians. This language, Old Church Slavonic, 
had recently been created, thanks to the translation by Cyril and 
Methodius and their disciples of the Christian Scriptures, the 
liturgical texts and some patristic writings from Greek into a 
language intelligible to all the Slavs. And this, in turn, had been 
made possible by the invention by the brothers Cyril and 
Methodius of a Slavonic alphabet. 

The new Slavonic liturgy had to be defended not only 
against the attacks of the Frankish clergy, operating from Salz¬ 
burg and Passau. In Venice, on their way to Rome, the two 
brothers met with fiercer and, it seems, more articulate opposi¬ 
tion from local Latin bishops and priests. Constantine—to give 
Cyril his secular name—was obliged to refute their central 
argument, that it is permissible to celebrate the divine office only 
in three languages—Hebrew, Greek and Latin. How he en¬ 
deavoured to do so we shall see a little later. We may note for 
the present that he branded the view of his opponents as “the 
trilingual heresy”: against this doctrine, widespread in the West 
and, it seems, not wholly unknown in Eastern Christendom, 
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Cyril and Methodius and their disciples were to fight their 
hardest verbal battles. 

In Rome, it is true, the Slavonic liturgy secured for a while 
the papacy’s total support. But after Cyril’s death in 869, his 
brother Methodius, appointed Archbishop of Pannonia and 
papal legate to the Slavonic nations, faced the determined oppo¬ 
sition of the German clergy in Central Europe. He too was a 
fighter. The two and a half years he spent in a German prison, 
a victim of the intrigues of the Frankish and Bavarian clergy, 
did not break Methodius’ spirit. Restored to his Central Euro¬ 
pean diocese, faithful to his spiritual overlord, the Pope, and 
to his secular sovereign, the Byzantine emperor—in an age when 
Christendom was still a single body—Methodius continued until 
his death in 885 to defend his Slavonic church against its 
enemies. And when his disciples were scattered by the persecu¬ 
tion of the Moravian authorities, one group, headed by Clement, 
settled in Bulgaria, there to continue the common work of 
establishing the Slavonic liturgy, training a Slav-speaking clergy, 
and translating religious and secular texts from Greek into Old 
Church Slavonic. This too was not achieved without argument 
and struggle. 

The second reason why the medieval disciples of Cyril and 
Methodius felt the need to engage in an apologia of their masters’ 
inheritance lies, I believe, in the very nature of that inheritance. 
By receiving the Scriptures and the liturgy in their own vernacular 
language, the Slavs knew that they had obtained access to a new 
spiritual world. Their language had now acquired a sacramental 
character; and the nations who spoke it were, in their turn, 
held to be raised to the status of a “pecular,” consecrated people. 
For all tongues, as Cyril and Methodius passionately believed, 
are equal in the sight of the Lord; and it is through the language 
that is man’s most intimate possession, through his mother 
tongue, that God can come into closest contact with the human 
soul. The key to this new concept of ethnic identity was the 
Slavonic liturgy. Roman Jakobson, the leading authority of our 
time on the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition, has written of “the 
sovereignty and equality that are bestowed on every nation and 
on everyone within each nation as soon as the native word has 
found its access to the Holy Communion, which, by the Middle 
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Ages, was conceived as the acme of attainable communication.” 1 
This spiritualized concept of ethnic self-determination had to 
be grasped, and then explained and justified. And herein, I 
believe, lies the second reason for the earnest and sometimes 
impassioned nature of Cyrillo-Methodian apologetics. 

Before discussing how the Christian Scriptures were enlisted 
in the service of these apologetics, I would like to say a few 
words about several works of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition 
where this apologetic intention is expressed with special force 
and clarity. Pride of place belongs to the two Old Church 
Slavonic biographies of Constantine-Cyril and of Methodius, 
known to scholars today as the Vita Constantini and the Vita 
Methodii. 2 We know today that the Vita Constantini was written 
within thirteen years of Cyril’s death; and that the Vita Methodii 
was composed soon after Methodius’ death in 885, probably in 
Moravia. They are thus to all intents and purposes contemporary 
biographies. In a seminal book published in Prague in 1933, 
Fr Dvornik, my teacher, was able to prove that these two 
biographies are wholly authentic and reliable documents. In a 
minute commentary he showed how accurately they reflect the 
intellectual climate of ninth-century Byzantium. 3 Written in Old 
Church Slavonic and imbued with a Slav patriotism neither 
narrow nor exclusive, rooted in the Byzantine cultural tradition, 
and displaying a genuine veneration for Rome and its bishop, 
these documents reflect something of that cosmopolitan universal- 
ism which, in what was perhaps their most successful hour, the 
Church and Empire of Byzantium preached to the newly con¬ 
verted nations of Europe. 

For our purpose the Vita Constantini and the Vita Methodii 
are of central importance. In them we shall find the earliest 
ammunition used by writers of the Cyrillo-Methodian school in 

*R. Jakobson, ‘Saint Constantine’s Prologue to the Gospels,’ in Selected 
Writings, vi, (Berlin, New York, Amsterdam, 1985), p. 205, 

2 Constantinus et Methodius Thessalonicenses. Fontes, ed, F. Grivec and 
F. TomSifc (Zagreb, 1960); A. Vaillant, Textes vieux-slaves, i (Paris, 1968); 
English translation by M. Kantor and R. S. White ( Michigan Slavic Materials 
no. 13, 1976). 

3 F. Dvornik, Les LSgendes de Constantin et de Mithode vues de Byzance 
(Prague, 1933). 
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defence of their heritage, and several key arguments made avail¬ 
able for this purpose to generations of its apologists. 

Of comparable importance is another Old Church Slavonic 
text of the ninth century, the Prologue (Proglas ) to the trans¬ 
lated Gospels. It is a poem, written in the Byzantine 12-syllable 
metre. Its theme is the glorification of vernacular writing, and 
the sacred right of the Slavs—and indeed of all peoples—to 
possess the Scriptures in their own language. Roman Jakobson 
who, together with most scholars today, ascribes the Prologue 
to St Cyril himself, called it “an unmatched classic of Slavic 
homiletic poetry.” 4 Another Slavonic poem, written in the same 
metre in the closing years of the ninth century, is the Alphabet¬ 
ical Prayer (Azbuchnaya Molitva). Its author was the Bulgarian 
priest Constantine, a disciple of Methodius. The poem echoes 
the Prologue’s pride and joy in the newly acquired Slavonic 
letters, and extols the names of the author’s masters, Cyril and 
Methodius. 5 

My next two medieval texts are of a later date. They show 
that the Cyrillo-Methodian ideology persisted in Eastern Europe 
well beyond the ninth, and even the tenth, century. This ideol¬ 
ogy is clearly apparent in the opening section of the Russian 
Primary Chronicle, composed in Kiev in the late eleventh and 
early twelfth century, whose central theme is the earliest history 
of the Russian people. It contains a panegyrical account, whose 
literary history goes back to the original Moravian mission, of 
the work of Cyril and Methodius; and it emphasizes the “power” 
(sila ) and intelligibility ( razum ) of the Slavonic letters which 
have become the patrimony of the entire Slav world. 6 

By contrast with these Slavonic panegyrical writings, my 
text is a Greek one. It shows that the memory of Cyril and 
Methodius, and of their immediate disciples, was cherished by 
a latter-day compatriot of theirs who, like they, was faced with 

*A. Vaillant, ‘La preface de l’Evangeliaire vieux-slave,’ Revue des Etudes 
Slaves, xxiv (1948), pp. 5-20; English transl. by R. Jakobson, op. cit., pp. 
194-9. 

8 R. Nahtigal, ‘Rekonstrukcija treh starocerkvenoslov, izvimih pesnitev,’ 
Razprave Slovanske Akademije Znanosti in Umetnosti, i (1943), pp. 45-73. 
Cf. G. Soulis, ‘Cyril and Methodius and the Southern Slavs,’ Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers xix (1965), p. 33. 

6 Povesf vremennykh let, ed. V. P. Adrianova-Peretts and D. S. Likhachev 
(Moscow, Leningrad, 1950), i, p. 22. 
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the task of evangelizing the Slavs. Archbishop Theophylact, 
the primate of the Bulgarian church in the late eleventh and 
early twelfth century, wrote a biography of St Clement of 
Ohrid, the leading disciple of Cyril and Methodius. 7 More than 
any other, Clement was responsible for continuing his masters’ 
work on Bulgarian soil and thus ensuring that, in the fullness of 
time, it became available to other Slav peoples who owed their 
religion to Byzantium—the Serbs and the Russians. It is remark¬ 
able that Theophylact, that fastidious and learned Greek pre¬ 
late, found in himself enough empathy and generosity of mind 
to understand the true nature of the Cyrillo-Methodian heritage, 
and to acclaim its spiritual benefits. 

My last text is a late medieval biography of a distinguished 
Russian missionary. About 1378 a Russian monk by the name 
of Stephen went to preach the Gospel to the pagan Zyrians. This 
Finnic people, known today as Komi, lived in the northeastern 
part of European Russia. Before embarking on his mission, 
Stephen learnt their language, invented a Zyrian alphabet and, 
with the approval of the Muscovite authorities, translated the 
liturgical works into Zyrian. He Christianized his flock by 
preaching and singing the offices in their vernacular. In 1383 
he was consecrated bishop of Perm, and spent the last years of 
his life administering his Zyrian diocese. He was later canon¬ 
ized by the Russian Church. 

The striking analogy between the achievements of St 
Stephen of Perm and those of Constantine-Cyril is pointedly 
and repeatedly emphasized by Stephen’s biographer and con¬ 
temporary, Epiphaniy the Wise. His Life of St Stephen shows 
that in the Russia of the late Middle Ages the Cyrillo-Methodian 
inheritance was manifested not only in literary reminiscences, 
but also in the example of a man who in his own life embodied 
the ideals and emulated the achievements of the two Byzantine 
apostles to the Slavs. 8 

These seven documents which I have briefly surveyed—the 

TM. L. Tunickij (Tunitsky), Monumenta ad SS Cyrilli et Methodii sue- 
cessorum vitas resque gestas pertinentia (London, 1972); English transl. S. 
Nikolov, Kiril and Methodius: Founders of Slavonic Writing, ed. I. Duichev 
(Sofia, New York, 1985) (East Europeans Monographs, Boulder), pp. 93-126. 

8 Zhilie sv Stefana, episkopa Permskogo, ed. V. Druzhinin (reprint The 
Hague, 1959). 
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Vita Constantini, the Vita Methodii, the Proglas or Prologue 
to the translated Gospels, the Alphabetic Prayer, the Russian 
Primary Chronicle, Theophylact’s life of St Clement and 
Epiphanius’ Life of St Stephen of Perm—provide the most direct 
and authoritative evidence to help us answer the question I raised 
at the beginning of this lecture: how did the writers of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian tradition explain and justify by arguments 
derived from Holy Scripture the achievements of this ninth- 
century mission to the Slavs? They are not the only documents 
containing such evidence. For the Cyrillo-Methodian apologetic 
literature was rich and varied in the early Middle Ages, and its 
history extends well beyond the twelfth century. Yet in the 
works I have selected it reached perhaps its clearest and fullest 
expression. I now propose, with reference to these works, to 
give five examples of Cyrillo-Methodian Scriptural exegesis. 

The first centers on the concept of the Word ( logos, slovo ), 
one of whose many meanings, to cite the Patristic Greek Lexicon, 
is “the source of man’s rationality and his communion with 
God.” Cyrillo-Methodian writers applied this notion to divine 
truth apprehended through vernacular languages, and claimed 
that the Slavs, by acquiring the liturgy and scriptures in their 
mother tongue, received “the Word,” the gift that enabled them 
to understand and proclaim the true faith. The Vita Constantini 
tells us that Constantine-Cyril, while preparing in Constan¬ 
tinople for his mission to Moravia, began his translation work 
by rendering into Slavonic the opening verses of the Gospel of 
St John: “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.” 9 There was of course a 
practical reason for this: Constantine was translating a selection 
of lessons from the Gospels, intended for liturgical use; and in 
the Byzantine Church the lectionary begins with the opening 
verses of St John’s Gospel, which are read during the Easter 
liturgy. However, we may be sure that the symbolic relevance 
of those initial words to the impending task of evangelizing the 
Slavs in their own language was lost neither on Constantine nor 
on his medieval biographer. 

Nowhere perhaps is the sacred value of the logos proclaimed 
with greater force and eloquence than in the Prologue. One of 

®Vita Constantini, ch. 14. 
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its passages reads: “Then hear now with your own mind, listen 
all you Slavs: hear the Word, for it came from God, the Word 
that nourishes human souls, the Word that strengthens heart 
and mind, the Word that prepares all to know God.” 

The semantic and mystical link between “the word,” mean¬ 
ing the sacred vernacular tongue, and the incarnate Word or 
Logos, that is Christ Himself, is revealed in several passages of 
Theophylact’s Life of St Clement. As befitted a learned Greek 
theologian who had taught rhetoric in Constantinople, he did 
so with literary art, verbal play and sophistication. In describing 
the solemn moment when Pope Hadrian II, having given his 
blessing to Cyril and Methodius’ translations, offered the Slavonic 
books up on the altar of one of the churches in Rome, Theo- 
phylact added his own comment: “What is more pleasing to 
the Word than the word which releases intelligent beings from 
unintelligibility, since the similar delights in the similar?”: 
Ti yap rep Xoyo X6you touq XoyiKOuq dXoyiocc; Xuxpoo- 
pevou Tepirvotepov, ei/irsp to opofep to opoiov f]5£xai; 10 

My next example takes us back to Constantine-Cyril’s 
spirited defence of the Slavonic liturgy in Venice, and to his 
attack against the Latin protagonists of the “trilingual heresy.” 
These, you will recall, taught that it is permissible to offer public 
worship to God only in three languages—Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin. Vita Constantini, chapter 16, the source of our knowl¬ 
edge of this episode, states that the Latin bishops, priests and 
monks gathered against him in Venice “like ravens against a 
falcon.” Constantine met their attacks with two arguments; the 
first was drawn from historical precedent, the second from 
Scripture. He cited a list of peoples who, in his words, “give 
glory to God each in its own language.” This list, some of whose 
items still cause headaches to scholars, includes Armenians, 
Georgians, Persians, Goths and Arabs. Constantine’s use of 
Scripture as a defence against the protagonists of “the trilingual 
heresy” was remarkable for its boldness and ingenuity. Some 
of his references, which pick up Scriptural allusions to tongues, 
are a shade obvious: such as his quotations from Mark 16— 
“And these signs shall follow them that believe; in my name 
shall they cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues”— 

10 Vita Clementis iii, 9: Tunitsky, op. clt, p. 74. 
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and from Philippians 2: “And that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” But 
the heaviest artillery Constantine moved against the Venetian 
trilingualists was his citation of virtually the entire fourteenth 
chapter of St Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. Here are 
some particularly telling passages: “If the trumpet give an un¬ 
certain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle? So like¬ 
wise ye, except ye utter by the tongue words easy to be under¬ 
stood, how shall it be known what is spoken? For ye shall speak 
into the air. . . . For if I pray in an unknown tongue, my spirit 
prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. ... Yet in church 
I had rather speak five words with my understanding, that by 
my voice I might teach others also, than ten thousand words 
in an unknown tongue.” 

These might seem powerful arguments in favor of the use 
of vernacular languages in the Church. Yet Constantine and his 
biographer were not only quoting St Paul out of context, but 
were giving to his words a meaning very different from their 
intended sense. For, as every New Testament scholar knows, 
I Corinthians 14 has nothing whatever to do with vernacular 
languages. St Paul in this chapter argues that “prophesying” 
is better than “speaking with tongues.” By “phophesying” he 
meant not the gift of predicting the future, but that of preach¬ 
ing. The “tongues” are not languages, foreign or vernacular, 
but a kind of exstatic utterance different from all human lan¬ 
guage. As such utterance is generally incomprehensible to its 
audience, “speaking with tongues”—what modern commentators 
have called glossolalia —was in St Paul’s opinion less useful to 
the Christian community than rational and coherent preaching. 
The Church of Corinth obviously thought differently, and Paul 
is at pains to argue the importance of “edifying the Church” by 
speaking in an intelligible manner. Intelligibility, of course, 
was the very essence of the Cyrillo-Methodian ideal; and St 
Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was in a sense the patron saint 
of that movement. It remains true, however, that in applying the 
Pauline notion of verbal intelligibility to the Slav vernacular 
liturgy, Constantine and his medieval biographer seriously dis¬ 
placed the original meaning of I Corinthians 14. Their followers 
adopted this interpretation; and this Pauline text became an 
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ideological manifesto for more than one writer in the Cyrillo- 
Methodian tradition. How far this practice was compatible with 
the traditional methods of Christian hermeneutics I leave to 
those more competent than I to decide. 

My third example brings us back to the concept of ethnic 
self-determination. You will recall that the writers of the Cyrillo- 
Methodian school believed that, by acquiring the Scriptures and 
the liturgy in their own language, the Slavs entered a privileged 
and chosen society within which every nation has its own peculiar 
gifts and every people its legitimate calling. Here, you see, the 
idea of a consecrated nation is combined with that of a plurality 
of languages equal in status, and the incipient nationalism of the 
countries of eastern Europe is tempered and sublimated by what 
would be called today an ecumenical outlook. This notion, ex¬ 
pressed of course in a simpler and less abstract form, appears 
in many writings of the Cyrillo-Methodian school. One of its 
key ideas is that the Slavs, converted to Christianity and pro¬ 
vided with the liturgy and Scriptures in their own language, 
have become “a new people,” Xccoc; koclvoc;, an expression we 
find in the Epistle of Barnabas. The Slavs rendered it as novyi 
yazyk, yazyk nov or novyya lydi. The expression appears in an 
early panegyric to Cyril and Methodius, written in Moravia 
soon after 885, 11 in the Alphabetical Prayer, 12 in the Russian 
Primary Chronicle, 13 and in the Sermon on Law and Grace of 
the Metropolitan Ilarion: 14 the latter, primate of the Russian 
Church in the mid-eleventh century, cast his glowing panegyric 
of St Vladimir into a recognizably Cyrillo-Methodian mould. 

This concept of ethnic self-determination could be carried 
a step further. Some writers of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition 
felt it their duty to prove that these “new people,” because they 
were comparatively late arrivals into the community of Christian 
nations, were not for this reason inferior in status. And they did 
this by citing the parable in St Matthew’s Gospel (20: 1-16) 
of the householder who went out early in the morning to hire 
laborers to work in his vineyard: those, you will recall, who 

11 A. Teodorov-Balan, Kiril i Metodi, i (Sofia, 1920), pp. 125, 127. 

12 Nahtigal, op. cit. 

WPovesf vremennykh let , p. 83. 

14 A Historical Russian Reader , ed. J. Fennell and D. Obolensky (Oxford, 
1969), p. 18. 
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were hired at the eleventh hour received the same salary as 
those who from the beginning “had borne the burden and heat 
of the day.” The Slavs are equated with the workers of the 
eleventh hour in the Moravian panegyric to Cyril and Metho¬ 
dius. 15 Similarly this parable is applied to the Bulgarians by 
Theophylact of Ohrid, 18 to the Russians by the eleventh-century 
hagiographer Nestor, 17 and to the fourteenth-century Zyrians by 
Epiphaniy the Wise. 18 

This spiritualized concept of ethnicity proved a useful 
instrument by which the writers of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradi¬ 
tion defined the place occupied by the Slavs within the literate 
community of Christian nations. To have entered this commun¬ 
ity, to have gained, in the unfolding pattern of man’s salvation 
history, their own place under the sun, must have been a heady 
experience. No wonder that the Emperor Michael III, in a letter 
written to the Moravian ruler which he probably entrusted to 
Cyril and Methodius before they left Constantinople, wrote, with 
reference to the newly-invented Slavonic letters: “Accept a gift 
greater and more precious than gold or silver or precious stones 
or transient riches ... so that you also may be numbered among 
the great nations which render glory to God in their own lan¬ 
guages.” 19 

It is not, I think, without interest that this Cyrillo-Methodian 
concept of spiritual self-determination was repeatedly empha¬ 
sized by the present Pope, in his Encyclical Epistle Slavorum 
Apostoli, issued last year to commemorate the eleven-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of St Methodius. John Paul II, who 
five years earlier had proclaimed Sts Cyril and Methodius co- 
Patrons of Europe, now cited, in illustration of the apostolic 
nature of their work, these words from the second Vatican 
Council’s Dogmatic Constitution on the Church: “This charac¬ 
teristic of universality which adorns the People of God is a gift 
from the Lord himself. ... In virtue of this catholicity each 
individual part of the Church contributes through its special 

15 Teodorov-Balan, op. cit., p. 124. 

1Q Vita Clementis iv, 16: Tunitsky, p. 82. 

17 D. I. Abramovich, Zhitiya svyatykh muchenikov Borisa i Gleba i 
sluzhby im (Petrograd, 1916), pp. 3-4. 

18 Zhitie sv. Stef ana, pp. 12-13. 

19 Vita Constantini, ch. 14. 
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gifts to the good of the other parts and of the whole Church. 
Thus through the common sharing of gifts and through the 
common effort to attain fullness in unity, the whole and each of 
its parts receive increase.” 20 

My fourth example of Scriptural exegesis marks an exten¬ 
sion and deepening of the same attempt to interpret the work 
of Cyril Methodius within the context of the history of human 
salvation. The claims for this heritage now become, as we shall 
see, more ambitious still. 

The Vita Methodii cites, in an adapted Slavonic transla¬ 
tion, the letter written in 869 by Pope Hadrian II to the Slav 
princes of Central Europe. In this letter, which begins with the 
words “Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good-will 
toward men,” the Pope announces the appointment of Methodius 
as his legate, and authorizes the use of the Slavonic liturgy in 
the lands of these princes. And he adds, as a justification for 
his action: “that the word of the Scriptures might be fulfilled: 
‘Praise the Lord, all ye nations,’ and: ‘all the different tongues 
shall tell the mighty works of God, as the Holy Spirit will give 
them utterance.’ ” 21 You will recognize the source of the second 
of these quotations. It is derived, almost verbatim, from the 
second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, verses 4 and 11, 
which describes the descent of tongues of fire upon the apostles 
at Pentecost. And it implies, with unmistakable clarity, that the 
Pope and the author of the Vita Methodii believed that the 
advent of the Slavonic liturgy and vernaculiar Scriptures was 
equivalent to a second Pentecost. The same parallel, though less 
explicitly, is drawn in the Moravian panegyric to Cyril and 
Methodius. 22 And it was clearly in the mind of Theophylact of 
Ohrid, who tells us that Cyril and Methodius, before inventing 
the Slavonic alphabet, “turned to the Comforter, whose first 
gifts are the tongues and the help of the word”: updc; tov 
nocpaKXr)Tov dTtopXe'nouaiv, o5 itpcoTOV Scopov at yXcoa- 
aai nod tou X6you (3or|0£ia. 23 

The Pentecostal theme, applied to the Slav vernacular, 
acquires in one work of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition a still 

20 Encyclical Epistle Slavorum Apostoli (Vatican City, 1985), p. 29. 

21 Vita Methodii , ch. 8. 

22 Teodorov-Balan, op. cit. 

2&Vita Clementis , ii, 6: Tunitsky, p. 70. 
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broader dimension. The Russian Primary Chronicle, in the 
section concerned with the Cyrillo-Methodian mission, repeats 
the very same Pentecostal text from Acts II which is cited in 
the Vita Methodii. But the context in which it is placed is new 
and highly significant. The chronicle account of Cyril and 
Methodius is preceded by an introduction, based largely on the 
Slavonic translation of the Byzantine chronicle of George the 
Monk. This introduction begins with the story, ultimately based 
on the Book of Genesis, of the division of the earth among the 
sons of Noah after the Flood, and ends with a brief account of 
the building of the Tower of Babel. It states that when the Lord 
scattered His people over the face of the earth, the pristine 
unity of mankind gave way to a multiplicity of languages and 
nations. The Russian chronicler links this biblical introduction 
to his account, which follows immediately, of the early history 
and dispersal of the Slavs, by placing them both among the 
heirs of Japheth and among the 72 nations which were scattered 
from the Tower of Babel. 24 The conclusion seems to me inescapa¬ 
ble that the chronicler wished to suggest a contrast between 
the former multiplicity of tongues and the present unity of the 
Slavonic languages, a unity to which Cyril and Methodius gave 
a new significance; and that he did so by implying that the 
Slavonic vernacular writings are an extension of the miracle of 
Pentecost whereby the Holy Spirit abolished the confusion of 
tongues which sprang from the Tower of Babel. This contrast 
between Pentecost and Babel, which aims to give a new and 
universal dimension to the work of Cyril and Methodius, is not, 
as far as I know, explicitly drawn in any other work of the 
medieval Cyrillo-Methodian tradition. The Prologue, it is true, 
goes some way toward implying a contrast between Babel and 
Pentecost: its third line reads: “Christ comes to gather the na¬ 
tions and tongues;” but only in the Russian Primary Chronicle 
are the two terms of the contrasting parallel clearly brought out. 

The idea that the Pentecostal miracle, by reuniting the 
languages of the earth repealed the confusion of tongues which 
followed the building of the Tower of Babel, is a fairly common 
Patristic theme. As Arno Borst has shown in his monumental 
study Der Turmbau von Babel, we find it in Origen, Gregory 

wpovesf vremennykh let, pp. 9-11. 
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of Nazianzus, John Chrysostom and Cyril of Alexandria. 25 But 
the Russian chronicler had no need to resort to these ancient 
and venerable authorities. The contrast between Babel and 
Pentecost, and the belief that the latter has cancelled the former, 
are repeatedly emphasized in the Byzantine offices for Whit¬ 
sunday, or Pentecost: the Kondakion of the feast makes the 
point with particular clarity: “When the Most High went down 
and confused the tongues, He divided the nations; but when He 
distributed the tongues of fire, He called all men to unity.” We 
do not know whether this idea was directly applied to the Slavs 
by the Russian chronicler, or whether he found it in his Mora¬ 
vian source. Be that as it may, the notion that the Slav peoples 
share in the Pentecostal abrogation of Babel can be regarded 
as a significant addition to the storehouse of Cyrillo-Methodian 
ideas. 

From the belief that the Slavs, provided with the liturgy 
and Scriptures in their own language, have entered an elitist 
society, and from the further claim that this Slavonic vernacular 
Christianity has its own place in the economy of man’s salva¬ 
tion, it was perhaps not too difficult to take yet one more step, 
and to extol the Cyrillo-Methodian heritage in cosmic terms. 
This step was taken by several medieval authors who cited a 
particular biblical text in a context suggesting that they saw in 
this heritage an element in the transfiguration of the world 
through the advent of the Kingdom of God. And in this claim, 
however extravagant it may sound when put in these abstract 
terms, lies my fifth and last example. 

Something of the kind seems to be implied in a passage of 
the Prologue, where the author laments the fate of those without 
sacred books in their own language, and suggests that the Word, 
the logos the Slavs are now able to hear, can transfigure man’s 
every sense. Here is Roman Jakobson’s translation of this pass¬ 
age: 


“As without light there can be no joy— 

For while the eye sees all of God’s creation. 

Still what is seen without light lacks beauty— 

25 A. Borst, Der Turmbau von Babel 1 (Stuttgart, 1957) pp. 236, 246, 
249, 252. 
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So it is with every soul lacking letters, 

And ignorant even of God’s law ..., 

The law that reveals God’s paradise. 

For what ear, having heard 

The sound of thunder, is not gripped with the fear of God? 
Or how can nostrils which smell no flower 
Sense the divine miracle? 

And the mouth which tastes no sweetness 
Makes of man a stone. 

Even more, the soul lacking letters 
Grows dead in human beings.” 28 

The biblical text which underscores the theme of trans¬ 
figuration is cited in the Vita Constantini; the relevant passage 
reads as follows: “When Constantine arrived in Moravia, Ras- 
tislav [the Moravian ruler] received him with great honor and, 
raving assembled some disciples, he gave them to him to be 
instructed. He [Constantine] soon translated the whole of the 
ecclesiastical office, and taught them the services of matins, the 
canonical hours, vespers, compline, and the sacred liturgy. And, 
according to the words of the prophet, the ears of the deaf were 
unstopped, and they heard the words of a book ( knizhnaa 
slovesa), and the tongue of the dumb was clearly heard.” 27 
There is, I suggest to you, much significance in this biblical 
quotation. It is a composite one, and is drawn from two different 
chapters of the Septuagint version of the Book of Isaiah, the 
first half from Isaiah 29:18, the second half from Isaiah 35:6. 
The first of these passages is paraphrased in the Moravian 
panegyric to Cyril and Methodius, and is cited in the Prologue. 
In each case the apologetic intention is evident: the miraculous 
healing of the deaf and dumb has been brought about by the 
Slavonic letters. The second passage from Isaiah is applied by 
the Metropolitan Ilarion to the conversion of the Russians to 
Christianity. But the full scope of this exegesis appears only in 
three other works of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition—the Vita 
Constantini, the Russian Primary Chronicle, and Epiphaniy’s 
Life of St Stephen of Perm’—whose authors have combined the 

26 Jakobson, op. cit., p. 117. 

27 Vita Constantini, ch. 15. 
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two passages from Isaiah. In its original context the text describes 
the change in Israel’s relation to Jahweh, by which the people’s 
blindness and stupidity will give way to knowledge and joy. 
“The words of a book” are the commands of Jahweh, and these 
will be accepted when the book is unsealed. These words of 
Isaiah are applied by the Vita Constantini and the Russian 
Primary Chronicle to the Slavs’ new relationship to God after 
their conversion to Christianity; and “the words of a book” 
(Xoyoi |3i(3Mou), by a translation both semantically accurate 
and ingeniously fitted to a new situation, are rendered in Slavonic 
as slovesa knizhnaya, an expression which refers to the Christian 
Scriptures, but is also in the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition a tech¬ 
nical term for the Scriptures and the liturgy translated into the 
Slavonic tongue. 28 

Thus, in the last resort, I would suggest, the Cyrillo-Metho¬ 
dian tradition reaches its metaphysical summit in a realization 
of triumph and joy; joy which springs from the knowledge that 
the commands of the Lord are no longer a sealed book, that 
the Word has been made manifest to men, that the confusion 
of Babel has been repealed by the Pentecostal gift of tongues, 
and that “the divine shower of letters”—to cite the Prologue— 
has been sent down upon the Slavonic nations. This sense of 
triumph is conveyed most powerfully in the opening verses of 
the 35th chapter of the Book of Isaiah, the very Book from 
which the authors of the Vita Constantini, the Prologue, and the 
Russian Primary Chronicle, quoted to describe the bounty of 
the Slav vernacular tradition: “The wilderness and the dry land 
shall be glad, the desert shall rejoice and blossom; like the 
crocus it shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice with joy and 
singing. . . . Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame 
man leap like a hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall be clearly 
heard. . . . They shall see the glory of the Lord, the spendour of 
our God.” 


28 D. Obolensky, The Cyrillo-Methodian Heritage in Russia,’ Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers xix (1965), pp. 57-8. 
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Popular Piety, Local Initiative and the Founding 
of Women’s Religious Communities in 
Russia, 1764-1907 


Brenda Meehan-Waters 


In 1764, things looked bleak for the Orthodox Church in 
Russia. In that year the government confiscated monastic prop¬ 
erties, cutting the number of monasteries in Russia by more than 
half. 

The first effort at secularization of ecclesiastical estates had 
been made by Peter III in 1762. 1 When Catherine II succeeded 
him she initially repudiated his program, as she did most of 
his policies, to justify the coup against him which brought her 
to power. But by 1763 she was moving in a similar direction 
of asserting state authority over church privilege, and finalized 
this with the Church Reform of 28 February 1764. 2 The mani¬ 
festo accompanying the reform, which confiscated church lands, 
put them under state control, and gave the church a compensa¬ 
tory budget, was more tactful and self-serving than that of Peter 
III. In it, Catherine explained that she was acutely conscious 
of her accountability before God for the “good order” of the 
church and desirious of freeing the clergy from the burden of 
property and the cares of the material world; and therefore, 
she was taking upon herself and upon the state the burden of 
administering church properties. Henceforth, all church estates 
and the serfs attached to them, were to become the property of 

iPolnoe sobranie postanovlenii i rasporiazhenii po vedomstvu pravoslav - 
nogo ispovedaniia (Hereafter, PS PR ). Tsarstvovanie gosudaria imperatora 
Petra Fedorovicha, no. 1755, 16 February 1762. 

2 PSPR. Tsarstvovanie imperatritsy Ekateriny Alekseevny, no. 167, 28 
February 1764. 
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the state. Feudal dues would be rendered to the College of the 
Economy, and part of the income from ecclesiastical properties 
would be returned to the church in the form of clerical salaries. 
A table of organization and a budget were issued for the church, 
reflecting the state’s driving impulse toward rationalization, 
centralization and fiscal economy. 

Now that the state had to pay clerical salaries and fund 
ecclesiastical institutions, the government vigorously eliminated 
“superfluous” clergy, churches and monasteries. In 1762, 881 
monasteries had existed in Russia (678 men’s and 203 women’s); 
the reform of 1764 reduced the number by more than half, 
collapsing the total to 385, with 318 men’s monasteries and 67 
women’s. 3 Smaller monasteries were closed, and monks and nuns, 
many old and ailing and many of whom had lived and wor¬ 
shipped for decades in monasteries which were now closed, 
were arbitrarily transferred to larger, funded monasteries in 
their diocese to rationalize resources. In the process, consider¬ 
able social dislocation occurred, because not only was there 
the problem of relocation to new, strange environments, but in 
addition, many former residents of dissolved monasteries found 
themselves without an assigned, stipendiary slot in the new 
budget. Homeless monks and nuns began appearing in provin¬ 
cial towns and in the streets of Moscow and St. Petersburg, beg¬ 
ging for food and shelter. Embarrassed by their appearance in 
the capital cities, Catherine II issued a strong edict, ordering 
vagabond clergy to return to the diocese from which they had 
come. 4 In addition vigorous measures were taken to conscript 
superfluous clergy into the army. 5 It was a bleak moment indeed, 
and many would have forecast the decline of monasticism in 
Russia. 

Instead Russia experienced a flowering of monasticism 
which began in the late eighteenth century, grew steadily through¬ 
out the nineteenth, and continued right up until the revolution 

*V. V. Zverinskii, Material , dlia istoriko-topograficheskogo issledovaniia 
o pravoslavnykh monastyriakh v rossiiskoi imperii, vol. I (St .Petersburg, 
1890), p. xi. 

4 PSPR . Tsarstvovanie imperatritsy Ekateriny Alekseevny, no. 212, 12 
November 1764. 

5 Gregory L. Freeze, The Russian Levites: Parish Clergy in the Eighteenth 
Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1977), p. 40. 
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of 1917. By 1907, there were almost 1100 monastic communi¬ 
ties in Russia and the number was growing monthly. 6 Through¬ 
out the nineteenth century, several suppressed monasteries had 
been reopened and, more significantly, new ones had been 
formed. Between 1764 and 1890, 292 new monastic communities 
were established, including 95 men’s and 197 women’s. 7 Between 
1890 and 1907, another 86 women’s religious communities 
were formed. 8 

Here I would like to point out some of the factors stimulat¬ 
ing the growth of monastic communities in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, and to analyze in particular the development of women’s 
religious communities which, as we will see, grew more rapidly 
than men’s and followed an unusual evolutionary path. 

Intellectually, the monastic revival begins in the second 
half of the eighteenth century and is most associated with the 
work of Paisii Velichkovskii (1722-1794) whose life of austere 
asceticism on Mount Athos attracted many Russian and Ruman¬ 
ian disciples, eventually leading to the formation of a monastery 
in Moldavia based on the cenobitic rule of St Basil. Paisii and 
his followers undertook the translation into Russian of the writ¬ 
ings of the early desert fathers. 9 His most influential work was 
his translation of the Philokalia, published in 1793, a collection 
of spiritual and hesychastic writings which formed a type of 
inward piety guided by spiritual devotion. This widely read 
book “provided the spiritual food” for monks and laity in 
Russia for the next two centuries. 10 Through his writings and 
formation of disciples, both men and women, who became 
spiritual guides and monastic superiors, Paisii started a con¬ 
templative revival that continued until the Russian Revolution 

6 L. I. Denisov, Pravoslavnye monastyri rossiiskoi imperii. Polnyi spisok 
vsekh 1105 nyne sushchestvuiushchikh v 75 guberniiakh oblastiakh Rossii i 
2 inostrannykh gosudarstvakh muzhiskikh, zhenskikh monastyrei, arkhiereiskikh 
domov i zhenskikh obshchin (Moscow, 1908), p. ix. 

TThis is my compilation of data in Zverinskii, l:xviii, 1-17. 

®This is my compilation of data from Denisov (984 pages). 

9 Sergii Chetverikov, Starets Paisii Velichkovskii . His Life , Teaching and 
Influence on Orthodox Monasticism. Translated by V. Lickwar. (Belmont, 
1980.) 

10 “Paissy Velitchkovsky,” New Catholic Encyclopedia , vol. 14 (New 
York, 1967), p. 593. 
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and found its greatest expression among the spiritual elders of 
Optina pustyn’. 11 

Other important figures who stimulated the contemplative 
revival through lives which combined spiritual intensity and 
asceticism, with the publication of significant theological and 
spiritual writings, included St Tikhon of Zadonsk (1724-1783), 
Platon, Metropolitan of Moscow (1737-1812), and Filaret, 
Metropolitan of Moscow (1782-1867). 

But the contemplative revival was more than a matter of 
men and books, and was itself part of a larger religious awaken¬ 
ing which touched the hearts and souls of countless Russians, 
religious and lay people alike. Its roots were as diverse as the 
wave of romanticism, idealism and nationalism which swept 
across Europe in the wake of the Napoleonic wars, and which 
in Russia stimulated a specific Slavophile rejection of Western 
rationalism and materialism and an embracing of Russian 
spirituality and Orthodoxy. 12 At the popular level, it was stimu¬ 
lated by a growth of literacy, and an expanding system of 
colportage which made lives of the saints and devotional litera¬ 
ture widely available. 13 And it was fed by modernity itself, by that 
longing for a deeper meaning which the shallowness and root¬ 
lessness of modern life often engender, and by a specific anti- 
urban, anti-noise-and-bustle impulse, which made the “sweet 
silence” of monasticism appealing. 14 

But this is the broad picture, the sweeping strokes on the 
vast canvas of Russian intellectual life. The picture I want to 

n Ibid.; Chetverikov, pp. 285-322. 

12 James H. Billington, The Icon and the Axe: An Interpretive History of 
Russian Culture (New York, 1970), pp. 269-328; Nicholas Riasanovsky, 
Russia and the West in the Teaching of the Slavophiles (Gloucester, Mass., 
1965). 

13 On the expansion of literacy, see Jeffrey Brooks, When Russia Learned 
to Read . Literacy and Popular Literature , 1861-1917 (Princeton, 1985); on 
colportage see Stephen Batalden, “Colportage and the Russian Bible Contro¬ 
versy,” unpublished manuscript (1985), Nikolai Astafev, Obshchestvo dlia 
rasprostraneniia sv. pisaniia v Rossii (1863-93): Ocherk ego proiskhozhdeniia 
i deiateVnosti (St. Petersburg, 1895), and the annual reports of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

14 The expression “sweet silence” is Platon’s, Metropolitan of Moscow 
(1737-1812), quoted in Robert Nichols, “Metropolitan Filaret of Moscow 
and the Awakening of Orthodoxy,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of Washington, 
1972, p. 29. 
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draw is composed of minute detail, of the local color and rich¬ 
ness of texture that come only from studying the lives of ordin¬ 
ary men and women as they wrestle with both the routine of 
life and with large, often overwhelming forces. 

Let us return, then, to the plight of the dislocated clergy, 
to the homeless monks and nuns displaced or resettled by the 
harsh Church Reform of 1764. What we find is a grassroots 
movement in their support, an anger at the closing of the local 
monasteries, and a series of petitions from local laymen to the 
religious authorities expressing particular concern about the 
fate of elderly and ailing nuns. Several petitions from local lay¬ 
men offered to support a local convent out of their own re¬ 
sources, or urged that one not be closed until after the death of 
the elderly nuns living there. Thus, in 1765, twenty-eight mer¬ 
chants and gentry living near the Bolkhovskii Rozhdestvenskii 
convent sent a petition to the Metropolitan of Moscow and the 
Holy Synod, urging that the convent not be closed, as it had 
been built by local gentry and merchants, and that the women 
who lived there were mothers and sisters of the local gentry 
and merchants, and these women contributed to their own sup¬ 
port because they had given the convent property which they 
had inherited, “wives from husbands, daughters from fathers, 
and mothers from their allotment.” 16 The tone of the petition 
clearly indicates a belief on the part of the petitioners that the 
church property which the government had confiscated was 
family property, which had been turned over to the church for 
the support and sustenance of female relatives. In the end, the 
petition was granted in that these women were allowed to live 
out their days in the local convent, but no new nuns could be 
taken in. 18 Likewise, in 1766, thirty-seven gentry and merchants 
from the town of Rylsk offered to support out of their own 
resources the nuns living in the local convent to prevent the 
convent’s being closed. The government responded by allowing 
the petitioners to take on the support of the nuns presently in 
residence in the convent, but forbade the acceptance of any new 
nuns. 17 

l $PSPR. Tsarstvovanie imperatritsy Ekateriny Alekseevny, no. 250, 22 
July 1765. 

™Ibid. 

17 Ibid., no. 370, 22 August 1766. 
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These and similar petitions indicate local ties and, fre¬ 
quently, family connections with the local convents which served, 
among other things, as dignified retirement homes for female 
relatives. The centralizing, rationalizing government made occa¬ 
sional, temporary concessions to these local bonds but continued 
its long-range policy of consolidating monasteries and limiting 
the number of stipendiary clergy. 

Although the government’s restrictions on the number and 
location of monasteries and of clergy applied to both men and 
women, women responded in a special way, by forming almost 
immediately unofficial religious communities called zhenskie 
obshchiny. These communities were self-supporting and pre¬ 
sumably met the need for a religious, disciplined, communal 
way of life and means of support for women who were closed 
out of official religious “slots” by the restrictive church budget 
of 1764. The first such community was formed in the town of 
Arzamas in 1764 on the site of a closed convent. 

At the time of the secularization, there were in Arzamas 
five men’s monasteries and two women’s, the Alekseevskii and 
the Nikolaevskii. 18 The Alekseevskii church was converted into 
a parish church and the cloister was suppressed; the nuns were 
to be transferred to the Nikolaevskii convent. But there proved 
to be insufficient room for the displaced nuns at the Nikolaevskii 
convent and, as a result, displaced nuns and would-be nuns 
gathered on the site of the suppressed convent living unofficially 
in the closed cells. 19 The number of women grew to 270, and 
in 1777, the local bishop gave his blessing to the community 
and allowed it to be considered a subsidiary of the official 
Nikolaevskii convent. In 1842, at a time of increasing super¬ 
vision of the church by Nicholas I and his appointees, the com¬ 
munity was brought under the “protection and supervision” of 
the central church and state authorities. In 1881 the sisters of 
the community received permission to wear official garb, and 
in 1897 the community was transformed into an official con¬ 
vent. During all this time, the community was self-supporting; 

18 N. Shchegol’kov, Arzamasskii Nikolaevskii obshchezhitel’nyi zhenskii 
monastyr\ Istoriia ego i opisanie (Arzamas, 1903), p. 15. 

19 Ibid., pp. 15-16; I. N. Chetyrkin, lstoriko-statisticheskoe opisanie 
arzamasskoi Alekseevskoi zhenskoi obshchiny (Nizhnii-Novgorod, 1887), p. 
23. 
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although it was increasingly supervised by the Crown, it received 
no support from the Crown. It did, however, receive donations 
of money and land from local supporters, so that by 1908 it 
owned 1128 desiatiny (1 desiatina = 2.7 acres) of land, ran 
two hospitals for nuns, a guest house for pilgrims and a renowned 
embroidery workshop, and supported 63 nuns and 617 lay 
sisters. 20 

The evolution of the Arzamas community is typical of the 
majority of succeeding zhenskie obshchiny : it began on the 
initiative of local women; it met a need for a religiously-oriented 
life and mutual security, a need which could not be legislated 
away by government decree; it gradually came under the con¬ 
trol, though not the financial support, of church and govern¬ 
ment authorities, eventually being transformed into an official 
monastery; it was supported both financially and emotionally 
by local donors, and in turn, it provided services to the local 
community. 

Between 1764 and 1907, 217 zhenskie obshchiny were 
formed. 21 They began as unofficial, autonomous communities, 
but with time, more and more of them eventually became trans¬ 
formed into official women’s monasteries. Thus, of the 156 
zhenskie obshchiny formed between 1764 and 1894, sixty-seven 
percent eventually became official convents, with the process 
accelerating in the second half of the nineteenth century. 22 

At a future point, I would like to study the differences in 
internal organization, social composition, economic resources 
and charitable work among convents (monasteries) formed 
before 1764, those formed directly as monasteries after 1764, 
and zhenskie obshchiny, many of which eventually become 
monasteries. For the moment, let me note that many of the old 
monasteries were not organized along communal (cenobitic) 
lines, and that part of the monastic reform of the nineteenth 
century was to introduce communal living, work, eating (the 
trapeza), and garb into monastic life. By contrast, all of the 
monasteries and zhenskie obshchiny formed after 1764 were 
formed along communal lines, and all of them had the obliga- 

20 Denisov, pp. 551-553. 

21 This is my compilation, based on data from Zverinskii and Denisov. 

22 “Monashestvo,” Entsiklopedicheskii slovar’, vol. 38 (St. Petersburg, 
1898), p. 730. 
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tion to be self-supporting. But unlike monasteries, women in 
zhenskie obshchiny did not take monastic vows. Although they 
were expected to be celibate while in the community, they were 
not permanently bound to the community, and one source tells 
us that soldiers’ wives in particular were likely to live only 
temporarily in the community. 23 Two final observations: First, 
in contrast with the relatively fewer women’s religious institu¬ 
tions which began directly as monasteries after 1764, zhenskie 
obshchiny seem to have had more humble origin, formed over¬ 
whelmingly by local, lay initiative in towns and villages. Second, 
while most men’s monasteries formed in the nineteenth century 
began directly as monasteries, women’s religious institutions 
typically followed a transitional, or semi-official path, from 
zhenskie obshchiny to monasteries. 24 One can only speculate 
whether this indicated greater autonomy on the part of the 
women’s communities, or less willingness on the part of ecclesias¬ 
tical and government authorities to grant official recognition to 
women’s religious institutions. 

I would like to focus on the 217 zhenskie obshchiny 
(women’s religious communities) formed between 1764 and 
1907, and to ask where and how these communities were 
formed. 

The first picture that emerges is that these 217 religious 
communities are overwhelmingly a rural phenomenon, with 113 
of them originating in villages, 102 in provincial towns, and 
only 2 in cities. A possible explanation for this might be that 
the cities, places such as Moscow, St. Petersburg and Kiev, 
already offered sufficient opportunity for entry into religious life 
through their existing monasteries, and sufficient social services 
to their population through a myriad of private and public 
charitable and poor relief agencies. 25 

23 “Zhetiskie obshchiny v nizhegorodskoi gubernii,” Zhurnal ministerstva 
vnutrennikh del, 19 (1847) : 275. 

24 See Zverinskii, lrxviii and 5-8, for a list of the 95 men’s monasteries, 
and xviii and 4-17, for a list of the 28 men’s monasteries which became 
women’s, the 38 new women’s monasteries, and the 131 zhenskie obschiny 
(of which 79 eventually became monasteries), formed between 1772 and 1890. 
My observation of the differences in their origins is based on an analysis of 
the data in Zverinskii, 294 pages. 

25 For an excellent discussion of charitable services in Russia, see Adele 
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The story of how these communities emerged is a rich 
record of local initiative and popular piety, a tale best told by 
looking at the actual founders of the communities. Among the 
founders of the communities we find recognizable clusters such 
as: nuns of suppressed monasteries; women of intense religious 
experience; widows; local clergy and hierarchs; and local com¬ 
munities. 

We have already discussed the formation of the Arzamas 
Alekseevskaia community, the first zhenskaia obshchina, by 
nuns and lay sisters who continued to live in the cells of the 
suppressed monastery. Another such community was the Arka- 
dievskaia Viazemskaia community in Smolensk province which 
was founded in 1780 by tenacious nuns of the suppressed 
Il’inskii monastery. 26 

But the forming of women’s religious communities was 
sparked by more than tenacity, by more than a desire to hold 
onto a way of life threatened by government decrees. It was 
fueled, as we have said, by a deep religious revival, by a call to 
spiritual intensity, to the purity and austerity of the early desert 
fathers, and the radiance of mystical experience. St Serafim of 
Sarov (1759-1833) was a glowing example of the long Eastern 
tradition of monasticism and asceticism newly made fresh. And 
he was a model for many women who formed religious com¬ 
munities, and a founder of an important women’s community. 

St Serafim was a monk, a hermit, and a podvizhnik, in the 
Russian term. The podvizhnik was a spiritual athlete of sorts, 
an accomplisher of astonishing ascetic feats. The tradition of 
asceticism went back to the early desert fathers of Egypt and 
Syria, and was more than an act of renunciation. In its deepest 
form, it was a literalising of symbols, an act of extreme faith 
in the redemption of the world through Christ and a return to 
the wholeness of the Garden of Eden. As Sebastian Brock and 
Susan Harvey, authorities on early Syrian Christianity, have 
said: 


In its extreme form, this literalising of symbols 
led to striking behavior on the part of the Syrian 

Lindenmeyr, “Public Poor Relief and Private Charity in Late Imperial Russia," 
Ph.D. thesis, Princeton University, 1980. 

^Zverinskii, 1:78; Denisov, p. 780. 
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believer. The redeeming work of Christ, the second 
Adam, had made salvation possible for humanity and 
brought the promise of a return to Paradise, to the 
perfect life as it was lived by Adam and Eve before 
their Fall. In anticipation of that return, and indeed 
to hasten its coming, some believers adopted a life of 
stunning physical symbolism: living naked in the 
wilderness, living on wild fruits and water, living 
among the wild beasts, living exposed to the elements, 
living an uninterrupted life of prayer and devotion 
to the divine as Adam and Eve had done. They acted 
out with their bodies the spiritual truth of their faith. 27 

Thus the podvizhnik lived at one with God and with nature, 
breaking through the pain of alienation which the Fall repre¬ 
sents. And although the podvizhnik lived alone, and often in 
silence, there was a “jarring translucence,” a radiance and 
magnetism that drew people to him. 28 

And so it was with St Serafim. The wonder of his ascetic 
practice and his long years of silence (over twenty) drew people 
to him, seeking his wisdom, his understanding of the divine, his 
counsel, his healing. In response to the stream of visitors, and 
some say in response to a vision of the Virgin Mary, he ended 
his vow of silence in his late fifties or early sixties, and assumed 
the role of starets, or spiritual elder, another Eastern tradition. 29 
He became spiritual counsellor to hundreds, including, for the 
purposes of our study, many women living in the vicinity of the 
Sarov hermitage, and many who had settled in the area to be 
near this revered holy man. Serafim took an active interest in 
the spiritual development of these women, and founded a special 
community of virgins at Diveevo, based on a strict ascetic rule, 
alongside of an already existing community of widows and 
virgins, which had been founded there in the late eighteenth 

27 Sebastian P. Brock and Susan Ashbrook Harvey, Holy Women of the 
Syrian Orient (forthcoming, University of California Press), p. xiv. 

28 Ibid., p. xviii for the phrase “jarring translucence” in relation to ascetic 
practice. 

29 “Zhenskie obshchiny,” pp. 279-281; Zverinskii, 1:135; Denisov, pp. 
544 - 547 ; “Serafim of Sarov,” The Modern Encyclopedia of Russian and Soviet 
History, 34 (Gulf Breeze, 1983), pp. 23-24. 
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century by Agafeia Mel’gunova, the widow of a colonel. 30 
Diveevo became a famous women’s religious community, re¬ 
nowned for its spiritual intensity and discipline. Many of the 
women who served there became influential religious figures in 
their own right. 

One such figure was Blessed Natal’ia, a renowned podvi- 
zhnitsa and staritsa, who had lived in the Serafimo-Diveevo 
cloister from 1848, and helped to form the Meliavskaia Teplov- 
skaia women’s community in the late nineteenth century. 31 
Natal’ia had been a pilgrim before entering Diveevo, and initially 
found it hard adjusting to monastic rule. She lived a solitary life, 
prayed constantly, read the Psalter all night, ate sparingly, and 
was indifferent to all kinds of weather, dressing lightly whether 
in rain or frost. The intensity of her ascetic practice and the 
simplicity of her manner drew the local people to her. They 
sought her blessings and her advice, and she soon developed a 
reputation as a wise staritsa. As a contemporary reminisced, 
“Natasha possessed the gift of counsel. Her speech was direct, 
clear, not allegorical. Her wisdom and erudition were great, 
and she never lost her perspicacity.” 32 Although in her youth 
she had been considered a holy fool, in her maturity, she was 
honored as a spiritual elder. The number of visitors seeking her 
counsel and of women wishing to serve as postulants under her 
grew to such an extent that it became a problem for the monas¬ 
tery. As a result, toward the end of her life, Natal’ia planned 
the creation of a separate women’s community at Meliavskaia, 
which was opened in 1900. 

The life of the hermit Anastasia Semenovna Logacheva 
(1809-1875) is a similar story of the growth from podvizhnitsa 
to staritsa and to the inspiration for a women’s religious com¬ 
munity formed in her honor. 33 Anastasia was born to peasants 
living on crown property. When she was eight, her father was 

30 Denisov, pp. 544-545. For a hagiographic life of Mel’gunova, in reli¬ 
gious life Aleksandra, see “Abbess Alexandra, Foundress of the Diveyevo 
Convent,” Orthodox Life 3 (1983): 21-32. 

31 V. Tenishchev, Novoustroiaemaia Meliavskaia (Teplovskaia) zhenskaia 
obiter v ardatovskom uezde nizhegorodskoi gubernii (Ardatov, 1902). 

32 Ibid., p. 16. 

33 A. Priklonskii, Zhizn* pustynnitsy Anastasii (Semenovny Logachevoi), 
vposledstvii monakhini Afanasii, i voznikovenie na meste eia podvigov zhen - 
skoi obshchiny (Moscow, 1902). 
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drafted and her mother and younger sister joined him, leaving 
Anastasia feeling like an orphan in the midst of her uncle’s 
large family. She became a loner at an early age, going off into 
the woods for long periods of time, finding comfort in the quiet 
and in her devotion to the Mother of God. She stayed in the 
woods for longer and longer periods of time, and began ascetic 
tests. When she was around 17, she went to see Serafim of 
Sarov, having heard that he would not refuse anyone guidance 
on salvation and on the life of a hermit. At this time, he advised 
her to continue to pray ardently to the Mother of God. A few 
years later she journeyed to see him again, and he advised her 
to go on a pilgrimage to Kiev. Finally, shortly before his death, 
she visited him a third time, seeking his blessing on her under¬ 
taking the life of a hermit and a podvizhnitsa. She received it, 
but evidently also the advice that she first take care of the 
support of her elderly and incapacitated parents. During this 
time, she provided a livelihood for her parents and herself by 
occupying herself with the reading of the Psalter for the de¬ 
ceased, with spinning and odd jobs. After their death, she gave 
away everything she had, and began the extreme life of a reli¬ 
gious hermit. But she too, in her withdrawal from the world, 
became a radiant light, attracting the troubled and the searching. 
A contemporary of hers, reflecting on this paradox, commented: 

The world doesn’t love pious and good people, 
but sometimes it seeks out, marvels at the ascetic feats 
of, and seeks counsel from those very people when 
they withdraw from the world. And so it was with 
Nastas’iushka: people from the local settlements began 
to come to her, to seek her holy prayers, to seek her 
counsel in the difficulties of life, and for several, to 
seek instruction in how to be saved and how to pray. 34 

Because of the number of people who came seeking her 
advice and wanting to live near her and take up a similar life 
(including three women who already lived in huts near her, 
and a peasant man who wanted to live the same way), she 
decided it would be necessary to build a house, but to do this 


MIbid.,p. 11. 
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required the permission of the local Crown authority, since 
the woods she had retired to were Crown property. This led 
to an investigation of her request; not only was it refused, but 
she was told she would have to leave her hermitage. After her 
eviction, she wandered for awhile, went on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and eventually settled in the new Nikolaevskii 
women’s monastery in Tomsk province, where she was tonsured, 
became the Mother Superior, and died in 1875. After her death, 
at the initiative of local peasants and with the permission of the 
Tsar who ceded five desiatiny of land, an almshouse was opened 
in her honor on the spot where she had lived as a hermit. In 
1899, the almshouse was transformed into the Znamenskaia 
Kurikhinskaia women’s community. 35 

Other women’s communities which began as clusters of 
women grouped around a locally renowned holy man or woman 
were: Troitskaia Odigitrievskaia Zosimova, formed around the 
starets Zosima in 1826; Ivanovskaia Kazanovskaia Sezenovskaia, 
formed around the hermit Ioann Ivanovich in 1840; Toplovskaia 
Paraskevskaia, formed around the Bulgarian hermit maiden, 
Konstantina, in 1858; and Shamordinskaia Kazanskaia, formed 
in 1884 by Amvrosii, the famous starets of Optina pustyn’ 36 
(Amvrosii was a model for the charcter Father Zossima in 
Dostoevsky’s The Brothers Karamazov. Both Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy visited Optina, and Tolstoy’s sister, Maria, was a nun 
at the Shamordino community founded by Amvrosii. 37 ) 

Women’s communities also grew out of a religious intensity 
based upon personal experience, such as miraculous healing or 
delivery from a catastrophic event. Thus the Troitskia Tikhonov- 
skaia Zadonskaia women’s community was formed from a 
Wayfarer’s Home built in the 1830s by the artisanal maiden, 

35 Denisov, p. 550, 

36 0n Troitskaia Odigitrievskaia Zosimova: Zverinskii 1:265; Denisov, 
p. 514; Pimen, “Vospominaniia arkhimandrita Pimena, nastoiatelia Niko- 
laevskogo monastyria, chto na Ugreshe,” Chteniia v lmperatorskom Obsh- 
chestve istorii i drevnostei rossiiskikh pri moskovskom universitete , 1877, kn. 
1:295. On Ivanovskaia Kazanovskaia Sezenovskaia: Zverinskii 1:151; Denisov, 
p. 814. On Toplovskaia Paraskevskaia: Denisov, p. 798; E. S. Gorchakova, 
Opisanie toplovskogo obshchezhitel’nogo monastyria sv. prepodobnomuchenitsy 
Paraskevy v Krymu (Moscow, 1885), pp. 5-7. On Shamordinskaia Kazanskaia: 
Zverinskii 1:159; Denisov, p. 286; John B. Dunlop, Staretz Amvrosy, Model 
for Dostoevsky’s Staretz Zosima (Belmont, 1972), pp. 98-99. 

37 Dunlop, pp. 60-61. 
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Matrona Naumovna Popova, who had been miraculously cured 
of a serious illness at the grave of St Tikhon of Zadonsk. In 
thanksgiving, she formed a society, the Tikhonovskoe Sisters of 
Mercy, to minister to the pilgrims at Zadonsk. 38 

Widows formed another noticeable cluster among the 
founders of zhenskie obshchiny, with over twenty communities 
being formed by them. They included women of all classes, al¬ 
though the sources are best for aristocratic women and the 
resources available to them were greatest. 

The first and most prominent of such communities was 
Spaso-Borodinskaia, formed by Margarita Mikhailovna Tuch- 
kova, nee Naryshkina, the widow of General Tuchkov who was 
killed in the famous Battle of Borodino in 1812. 39 Grief-stricken 
by her loss, Tuchkova vowed to build a church in honor of her 
husband on the spot where he and so many other brave Russians 
had fallen. Determined, indefatigable and well-connected, she 
eventually received permission for the construction of the church, 
and even a donation of 10,000 rubles from the Tsar. But it was 
tough going in the beginning, and Tuchkova had to sell property 
and jewelry to realize her project. During the long years of 
construction, she travelled back and forth between the construc¬ 
tion site and her house in Moscow, where she was supervising 
the education of her son. While in Borodino, she lived in a 
small house, described as a “hermit’s hut,” and her reputation 
for piety and almsgiving drew people to the spot. One day, when 
travelling through a neighboring village, she came upon a beaten- 
up, trembling woman, who was lying in a cart. Upon inquiry, 
she found out that the woman’s husband was a notorious drunk¬ 
ard who regularly beat and terrorized his wife and two daugh¬ 
ters. She was determined to provide protection and shelter for 
these women and insisted on getting permission from the local 
ispravnik to remove them from the village. Out of the shelter 
she built for them at Borodino gradually grew the Spaso-Boro¬ 
dinskaia zhenskaia obshchina. After the tragic death of Tuch- 
kova’s son in 1826, she settled there permanently, and the com- 

s8 Zverinskii 1:259; Denisov, pp. 184-185; Tserkovnye vedomosti , 1888, 
no. 42: 63-65. 

39 E. V. Novosil’tseva (pseud. T. Tolycheva), Spaso-Borodinskii monasty f 
i ego osnovatel'nitsa. (Posviashchaetsia vsertt pochitaiushchim pamiat* Mar- 
garity Mikhailovny Tuchkovoi), 3rd. ed. (Moscow, 1889), pp. 16-28. 
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munity of poor and homeless women began to grow. In 1833 it 
was officially recognized as a zhenskaia obshchina by the church 
and government authorities; in 1838, the community was elevated 
to a monastery and Tuchkova, having been tonsured and re¬ 
ceived the monastic name Mariia, was appointed Abbess. In 
1877, the monastery had over 200 sisters; in 1907, there was 
an abbess, 50 nuns and 195 lay sisters ( poslushnitsy), a parish 
school for 30 girls, a small hospital and an almshouse for elderly 
women. 40 

The founder of the Anosino-Boriso-Glebskaia community 
was Princess Evdokiia Meshcherskaia, born Tiutcheva, aunt of 
the famous Russian poet, F. I. Tiutchev. 41 Born in 1774, she 
married in 1796 Prince Boris Ivanovich Meshcherskii, who 
died three months after their wedding, leaving her pregnant with 
a daughter. She retired to her estate of Anosino to raise her 
daughter and lead a pious life. During her daughter’s youth, she 
built a stone church at Anosino and, in 1821, in honor of her 
deceased husband, an almshouse which formed the basis for a 
woman’s religious community. In 1823, the community was 
raised to a woman’s communal monastery, and Meshcherskaia, 
having fulfilled her responsibilities to her daughter, was tonsured 
and received the monastic name of Evgeniia. According to an 
1877 source, there was an almshouse and a hospital for nuns, 
and a “clean and comfortable” inn for pilgrims. 42 In 1907, 
there were an abbess and 118 nuns and lay sisters. 43 

Such communities inspired other women to think of forming 
religious communities on their estates. Thus, Anna Gavrilovna 
Golovina, nee Princess Gagarina, dreamed after the death of 
her husband of building on the ancient Golovin estate of Novo- 
spasskoe a women’s community modeled after that of Spaso- 
Borodinskaia. 44 Her son supported her in this plan and together 
they donated 108 desiatiny of land, a mill which earned up to 

40 Pimen, p. 295; Denisov, pp. 520-522. 

41 “lgumen’ia Evdokiia, osnovatel’nitsa Boriso-Glebo-Anosina obshchezhit- 
el’nogo devich’ia monastyria,” Chteniia v Imperatorskom Obshchestve istorii i 
drevnostei rossiiskikh pri moskovskom universitete, 1876, otd. 2:i-iii; Pimen, 
pp. 288-292. 

42 Pimen, p. 292. 

43 Denisov, p. 519. 

^Pimen, pp. 300-303. 
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500 rubles a year, and a stone house in Moscow, which grossed 
1500 rubles a year income. In 1852, the community, known as 
Spaso-Vlakhernskaia, was officially recognized by state and 
ecclesiastical authorities, and in 1856, shortly before her death, 
she was tonsured, having earned a wide reputation as a philan¬ 
thropist and a good spiritual elder ( staritsa ). In 1907, the 
community, which had been raised to a monastery in 1861, 
consisted of an abbess, 38 nuns and 200 lay sisters, and ran a 
hospital for sisters of the cloister and an inn for pilgrims. 45 

Aleksandra Filippovna Shmakova, founder of the Troit- 
skaia Tvorozhkovskaia women’s community, was born into a 
noble family in St. Petersburg, educated at the Smol’nyi Institute, 
and married in 1824 to Karl Andreevich Fon Roze, a wealthy 
Lutheran nobleman. 46 Her father and mother were unusually 
pious, and she developed an early distaste for the vanities of 
aristocratic social life, preferring the quiet of a chapel to the 
whirl of a ballroom. After the death of her only daughter, she 
and her husband became increasingly devout. After his conver¬ 
sion to Orthodoxy, they bought a secluded, deserted estate, 
Tvorozhkovo, realizing that with its woods, lake and distance 
from other estates, it would be an ideal spot for a monastery 
some day. They promised each other that if she died first, he 
would build a men’s monastery and retire to it, and if he died 
first, she would build a women’s religious community and retire 
to it. When Karl Andreevich died in 1858, Aleksandra Filip¬ 
povna sought to establish a women’s religious community at 
Tvorozhkovo, at her own expense; but she was refused per¬ 
mission by the metropolitan because there was a parish church 
nearby. In the meatime she lived quietly and ascetically at 
Tvorozhkovo, earning a reputation for charity among the local 
poor. With the appointment of a new metropolitan in 1861, 
permission was given and plans began in earnest for a women’s 
community, which necessitated the building of a wooden house 
and chapel for the sisters. Aleksandra Fillipovna pledged the 
money from the sale of her town house in St. Petersburg, and 

45 Denisov, p. 518. 

46 Monakhinia Angelina (v mire Aleksandra Filippovna Fon-Roze) osno- 
vateVnitsa i stroitel’nitsa sviato-troitskoi tvorozhkovskoi zhenskoi obshchiny 
vozvedennoi v monasty* s naimenovaniem ego Sviato-Troitskim obshchezhiteV 
nym zhenskim monastyrem (St. Petersburg, 1888). 
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prayed that pious women would begin to gather. By the time of 
the official establishment of the community in 1865, there were 
about fifteen women; by 1872, there were 26 women, including 
Aleksandra Filippovna, who had been tonsured and taken the 
name Angelina, two widows of government officials, a woman 
from the merchantry, one from the clerical estate, eight from 
the lower townspeople (meshchanki ), and thirteen from the 
peasantry. 47 By 1873, they had opened an orphanage for girls of 
the clerical estate and an almshouse for elderly women. 48 

A final example of a woman’s community founded by an 
aristocratic widow is that of Razritovskaia Troitskaia Pokrov¬ 
skaia, formed in 1900 by Princess Aleksandra Vasil’evna Golit¬ 
syna, widow of a Vice Admiral, on her estate in Chernigov 
province. 49 

But widows of all social classes participated in this phe¬ 
nomenon, indicating the long Russian tradition of entry into 
monastic life in mid-life, after fulfilling one’s obligation to 
spouses and children. 50 Thus we find women of all social classes 
wishing to retire in their widowhood to a contemplative life, and 
founding religious communities to make this possible. Among 
this divergent group we find widows of: officers, such as the 
widow of Major-General Gauzen, who founded the community 
of Rozhdestvo-Bogoroditskaia on her estate in 1865, and the 

47 Ibid., pp. 151-152. 

48 Ibid., pp. 101-102. 

49 Denisov, pp. 911-912. 

50 The Russian Orthodox tradition of entry into monastic life in mid-life 
was reinforced by the Spiritual Regulation of 1721, a pivotal Petrine reform, 
which made clear the state’s regulation of church affairs and skepticism con¬ 
cerning the contemplative, monastic life. So that subjects should not flee the 
obligations of this world, entrance for men was strictly limited, and women 
were not permitted to take the veil until the age of fifty. It was assumed that 
nuns would be widows, who had already fulfilled their obligations as wives 
and mothers. In the event that a young girl should “desire to remain a young 
virgin with the intention of taking monastic orders” she was scrupulously 
supervised and made to “remain without orders until she is sixty, or at least 
fifty, years old.” (Alexander V. Muller, trans. and ed. The Spiritual Regulation 
of Peter the Great (Seattle, 1972), pp. 79-80. For the Russian text, see Polnoe 
sobranie zakonov rossiiskoi imperii s 1649 goda, 1st series, 6, no. 3718.) 
These regulations were somewhat modified in the nineteenth century: a man 
could be tonsured at the age of 30, or 25 if he had theological schooling; 
however, a woman had to wait until she was 40. ( PSPR . Tsarstvovanie 
gosudaria imperatora Nikolaia /, no. 430, 17 June 1832.) 
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widow of Captain Egorov, who founded the community of 
Vvedenskaia Kievskaia, in Kiev, in 1878; of government officials, 
such as Olga Aleksandrovna Vinogradova, widow of a Colle¬ 
giate Secretary, who founded the community of Iletskaia Niko¬ 
laevskaia in 1892, and Sofiia Muromtseva, widow of an Actual 
State Councillor, who gave land and money for the creation of 
the community of Sofiiskaia, in 1903; of merchants, such as 
Pelagaia Popova, who donated the land for the building of the 
Panovskaia Troitskaia community in Saratov province in 1882; 
of artisans and tradesmen, such as Paraskeva Razguliaeva, widow 
of a meshchanin from Samara, who founded the community of 
Pokrovskaia on her property in 1898; and of peasants, such as 
Marfa Dmitrieva, who formed the hostel which developed into 
the women’s community of Malaia Pitsa in Nizhgorodskaia 
province. 51 

As a rich example, the story of the founding of the women’s 
community of Krestovozdvizhenskaia Ierusalimskaia attests to 
the pivotal role in the merchant’s widow, Savatiugina, and to the 
intriguing ties between city and village formed through a shared 
faith. It seems that in the village of Pakhro, about 30 versts 
from Moscow, there was a pious, pilgrim-loving priest who had 
living in his parish a certain Ivan Stepanovich, who was con¬ 
sidered by some to be a holy fool, and by others a sage. This 
Ivan Stepanovich was known to Filaret, the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, who regarded him kindly, and to many families in 
Moscow, including a pious merchant family by the name of 
Savatiugin. Shortly after the death of Mr. Savatiugin, Ivan 
Stepanovich came to the widow, and asked her for thirty rubles, 
explaining that there was a small group of women in the village 
of Pakhro, who gathered at the home of the parish priest and 
perpetually read the Psalter, and with this donation would 
remember Savatiugina’s deceased husband eternally in their 
prayers. When Tsar Nicholas I died in 1855, and people were 
urged to remember him through the perpetual reading of the 
Psalter, the group of women at Pakhro grew. Savatiugina herself 

51 Zverinskii 1:219; Denisov, p. 779 (Rozhdestov-Bogoroditskaia); Zverin- 
skii 1:111 (Vvedenskaia); Denisov, p. 626 (Iletskaia Nikolaevskaia); Denisov, 
p. 726 (Sofiiskaia); Zverinskii 1:199; Denisov, pp. 758-759 (Panovskaia 
Troitskaia); Denisov, p. 626. (Pokrovskaia); Zverinskii 1:232; Denisov, p. 
541 (Malaia Pitsa Skorbiashchenskaia). 
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decided to retire there, and in 1856 donated a house which was 
used as an almshouse and for the reading of the Psalter. In 
1865, this almshouse was changed to a zhenskaia obshchina. 
Savatiugina supported the community, and by 1870 it had 
grown so large (over 70 sisters) that it was decided to move the 
community to the village of Lukino. In 1873, the widow 
Savatiugina was tonsured, taking the monastic name Pavla. By 
1877 there were over 100 sisters, and a school for thirty girls. 52 

Local clergy and hierarchs formed a fourth cluster of found¬ 
ers of women’s religious communities, although usually if a 
community began at the initiative of a bishop, it began directly 
as an official monastery rather than following the semi-official 
route from zhenskaia obshchina to monastery. 58 The two ex¬ 
amples of obshchiny founded by bishops were both in “border” 
areas, in areas where the church was interested in the spread of 
Orthodoxy. They included the Ioanno-Marinskaia community 
in Stavropol’, founded by Ieremei, first bishop of the Caucasus, 
in 1847, and the Bogoroditskaia community in Lesna, founded 
by Leontii, bishop of Kholmsko-Warsaw in 1885 to fight the 
dominant Catholic-Uniate influence in the area. 54 To that end, 
Leontii planned a school for girls as an integral part of the 
community at Lesna, and appointed as its first mother superior 
Countess Evgeniia Borisovna Efimovskaia (1890-1925), in reli¬ 
gious life Ekaterina, who was “the ablest Russian woman theo¬ 
logian of her time,” and an advocate of the restoration of the 
deaconate for women. 55 

At the parish level, local priests occasionally encouraged 
the creation of zhenskie obshchiny as a way of organizing a 
local school, almshouse or orphanage. Thus in 1866, the parish 
priest Zosimov, along with tradesman Chebanenko, donated 
land for the creation of the Tikhvinskaia Ekaterinoslavskaia 
woman’s community, which opened a school for girls and an 
almshouse. 56 And in 1881, Vasilii A. Golubev, parish priest in 

52 Pimen, pp. 303-307. 

5S See Zverinskii, volume one for the 38 women’s monasteries which were 
formed directly as official monasteries, between 1772 and 1890. 

54 Zverinskii 1:157; Denisov, p. 782 (Ioanno-Marinskaia); Zverinskii 1:91; 
Denisov, p. 785 (Bogoroditskaia). 

55 Nicholas Zernov, The Russians and Their Church (London, 1945), p. 
151. 


5e Zverinskii 1:254. 
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the village of Tavolzhanka, Voronezh province, donated 600 
desiatiny of land for the creation of the Kazanskaia women’s 
community, which ran a parish school, an almshouse for old 
women, an orphanage for girls of the clerical estate, and a 
wayfarer’s hostel. 57 

In some instances zhenskie obshchiny developed as spin-offs 
of existing monasteries either with the permission of, or at the 
initiative of, monastic superiors. This was the case with the 
Vladychne-Pokrovskaia community established in the city of 
Moscow in 1869 by Mitrofaniia (1825-1898), abbess of the 
Vladychnyi monastery in Serpukhov. 58 Born Baronessa Rozen’, 
Mitrofaniia was a woman of startling energy who vigorously 
fostered at Serpukhov four strands of contemporary Russian 
monasticism: the contemplative and cenobitic; economic self- 
sufficiency; the restoration of buildings and icons; and social 
service and charitable work. Spiritually, she introduced into the 
monastery the ascetic and monastic reforms started by Paisii 
Velichkovskii and encouraged by her patron, Metropolitan 
Filaret; in addition she encouraged the publication of the works 
of the desert fathers and wrote an article on St Pachomius, 
considered the founder of eastern cenobitic monasticism. 59 
Economically, she expanded the resources of the monastery, dis¬ 
daining begging and collections, and encouraging the develop¬ 
ment of an apiary, a fishery, a kiln, and embroidery and textile 
workshops, even going so far as to enter some of the monastery’s 
products in the St. Petersburg Manufacturing Exhibition of 
1870. 60 A skilled icon painter, she opened a workshop for icon 
painting and restoration and devoted considerable energy to the 
restoration of monastic buildings. 61 Philanthropically, she was 
most known for her medical work. A trained feldsher (para¬ 
medic), she established a large hospital and apothecary at 
Serpukhov, and intended the women’s religious community 
which she established in Moscow to provide similar medical 
care. 62 This community was transformed in 1870 to a community 

57 Denisov, p. 187. 

58 V. N. Andreev, Zhizn* i deiateVnosf Barotiessy Rozen* v monashestve 
lgumeni Mitrofanii (St. Petersburg, 1876). 

50 Ibid., pp. 89-105. 

60 Ibid., p. 125. 

61 Ibid., p. 52. 

62 Ibid., pp. 50-51. 
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of sisters of mercy, under the direct patronage of the Empress. 
Reflecting the stamp of its founder and the needs of society, in 
1907 the Moscow Vladychne-Pokrovskaia community was run¬ 
ning an orphanage for girls, a school, a training course for para¬ 
medics, a clinic and pharmacy, an embroidery workshop, and 
a home for elderly nuns and sisters. 63 


The needs of society, particularly of local, rural Russia, 
become apparent as we analyze the final cluster of founders and 
donors of women’s religious communities, the ordinary men 
and women of local villages and towns. But before giving the 
profile of these founders and donors, let me look at the functional 
role of the zhenskie obshchiny, and the institutional base from 
which they were most likely to spring. Functionally, zhenskie 
obshchiny were almost universally associated with shelters for 
women, with taking care of homeless, elderly and widowed 
women, “family-less” women, as the records of the Holy Synod 
say again and again. 64 These shelters for women were often 
combined with shelters, orphanages and schools, particularly 
for poor and orphaned girls. Again, the records are a barometer 
of special needs, sometimes indicating a particular concern for 
poor and orphaned girls of the clerical estate, sometimes show¬ 
ing a direct response to tragedies created by war, such as the 
shelters formed for orphans of “fallen soldiers” of the Turkish 
War, or again for orphans of the Russo-Japanese War. 65 They 
also frequently provided infirmaries and hospitals, and wayfarers’ 
hostels, an important function in a country increasingly given 
to mobility, migration, and pilgrimage. Religiously, the presence 
of a zhenskaia obshchina in a local town or village meant the 

63 Denisov, p. 511. 

M See, for example, Tserkovnye vedomosti, 1888, no. 42:207. 

65 Examples of zhenskie obshchiny with shelters and schools for poor 
and orphaned girls of the clerical estate include: Arkadievskaia Viazemskaia 
(Zverinskii 1:78), Dmitrievskaia Milostova Bogoroditskaia (Zverinskii 1:135), 
and Tikhvinskaia Bogoroditskaia (Denisov, p. 650). Examples of zhenskie 
obshchiny with shelters for orphans of the Russo-Turkish War include: Niko- 
novskaia Sushkinskaia (Zverinskii 1:196), Pokrovskaia Balashovskaia (Zverin¬ 
skii 1:207), and Troitskaia Dmitrievskaia (Zverinskii 1:262). An example of 
a zhenskaia obshchina with a shelter for orphans of the Russo-Japanese War 
is Sv. Ravnoapostol’naia Nina, founded in 1906 (Denisov, p. 949). 
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presence of a church, the possibility for prayers and service, 
particularly prayers for the dead. Often, the construction of a 
church was the point at which an unofficial gathering of women 
became officially recognized by ecclesiastical and civil authori¬ 
ties as a zhenskaia obshchina. Thus, we find an evolutionary 
path, particularly in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
from the creation of an almshouse, to the establishment of a 
zhenskaia obshchina, upon the building of a church and the 
securing of sufficient funds or land to support the community. 
At least thirty-six of the zhenskie obshchiny I have studied began 
as almshouses. Conversely, women’s religious communities often 
sprang up around existing parish churches, particularly grave¬ 
yard ( kladbishche ) churches. Here women gathered for the 
preparation of communion bread and for the reading of the 
Psalter, a crucial way of remembering the dead, an important 
function provided by pious women for the local community. 

When we realize, then, the range of services, social and 
spiritual, which local women’s religious communities provided, 
we can understand why they were supported by men and women 
of all social classes, from nobles ( pomeshchiki) to peasants. 

To date, I have been able to gather information on the 
founding donors for 67 of the 113 zhenskie obshchiny formed 
in villages, and for 65 of the 102 formed in towns. The social 
origins of the founding donors of zhenskie obshchiny in villages 
were: 19 nobles, 13 merchants, 13 peasants, 12 local citizens, 
11 military, 9 civil officials, 5 clergy and 3 tradespeople ( mesh - 
chane). They included 31 men and 49 women (women were 
classified according to the social status of their husbands or, if 
single, their fathers), with noble women, the local pomeshchitsy, 
forming the largest group, but with active support, in the form 
of money and land, coming from women of all social groups. 

For example, the Troitskaia Novaia community was estab¬ 
lished in 1874 by the resources of Varentsova, a local gentry 
woman who donated for the support of the obshchina and the 
almshouse for elderly women built at the obshchina, a wooden 
house, five outbuildings, 430 desiatiny of land and 4000 rubles; 
while a more humble soldier’s wife, Irina Lazareva, founded the 
Spasskaia Zelenogorskaia community in the first quarter of the 
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nineteenth century, as a shelter for orphans. 66 Other examples of 
piety and charity at the village level include: the merchant 
Afanasii Torpov, who donated 470 desiatiny of land, a water 
mill, and 10,000 rubles, and pledged to build at his own expense 
a church and all the necessary buildings for the construction of 
an almshouse and an obshchina in the village of Pososhka; 67 
Count V. Kapnist and his wife, who helped to establish in 1885 
at the local church of Bogoroditse-Rozhdestvenskaia an obshchina 
with a hospital, a school and an almshouse, and whose donations 
to the obshchina included a revered icon of the Mother of God, 
which attracted a large number of pilgrims; 68 and the peasant 
woman Ol’neva who, together with several anonymous philan¬ 
thropists, donated 22,000 rubles and 138 desiatiny of land for 
the establishment in 1877 of an obshchina in the village of 
Median. 69 

The view from the towns shows a similar dynamic of local 
initiative, piety and charity, shared cultural values which cut 
across class lines. The founding donors for zhenskie obshchiny in 
the towns numbered 22 from the merchantry, 16 from the local 
citizens, 12 from the tradespeople, 11 from the clergy, 9 from 
the peasantry, 6 from the civil officialdom, four from the mili¬ 
tary, and four from the nobility; they included 34 men and 38 
women. 

The community of Pokrovskaia was founded around 1800 
in the town of Ardatov by tradeswoman Vasilisa Dimitrievna 
Poliukhova, who with three single women settled around the 
local church and occupied themselves with the baking of com¬ 
munion bread. 70 The Orskaia community was established in 
1888 with a school for girls by tradeswomen Anna Arzamast- 
seva and Efimiia Shuvalova, and twelve other women “zealous 
of a pious life.” 71 The Kazanskaia Bogoroditskaia community 
was founded in the town of Bugul’mo in 1879 by the peasant 
woman Matiushkina, who gave a house with a garden in the 

66 Troitskaia Novaia: Zverinskii 1:262, Denisov, pp. 335-336; Spasskaia 
Zelengorskaia: Zverinskii 1:249, Denisov, p. 542. 

67 Zverinskii 1:210, Denisov, p. 642. 

68 Zverinskii 1:90. 

69 Zverinskii 1:205, Denisov p. 767. 

70 Zverinskii 1:206, Denisov, p. 543. 

71 Zverinskii 1:199. 
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town and 300 desiatiny of land, and the merchant Stakhev, 
who donated 31,000 rubles. 72 

In the towns more than in the villages we notice multiple 
donors contributing to the establishment of a woman’s religious 
community. Thus, in 1835, the Tikhvinskaia Bogoroditskaia 
community in Buzuluka was founded by a peasant woman, 
Ovsiannikova, and in 1847 it was “brought under the protec¬ 
tion” of the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, upon the deeding 
to it of 111 desiatiny of land donated by Ovsiannikova and a 
local gentry woman, Putilova, and of 4 desiatiny of land donated 
by citizens of the town. 73 In 1866, the Volskaia Vladimirskaia 
community, with an attached almshouse, was established in the 
town of Volgsko through the ceding to it of land by the town 
society (gorodskoe obshchestvo) , and by capital donated by 
meshchanka Leont’eva (24,032 rubles), and also by acquired 
parcels of land. 74 In 1868 in the town of Bezhetska, a woman’s 
religious community was established with a school and an 
orphanage; for the use of the community the brothers Kruikov 
donated 50 desiatiny of land, tradesman Arkhipov gave a two- 
story wooden house with land near the town, and the merchant 
Nevrotin donated 15 desiatiny of land and indicated his willing¬ 
ness to build a brick house. 75 In 1872, in the town of Vyshnyi- 
Volochek, Prince Putiatin built a two-story stone structure with 
a church and three wooden buildings on stone foundations and 
gave land totalling 276 desiatiny for the founding of a woman’s 
religious community with a hospital; in addition, Rykachev, a 
member of the local gentry, gave 109 desiatiny of land, and in 
1885, Hereditary Honorary Citizen Sivokhin donated the 
ancient Greek icon of the Mother of God, named Andronikova, 
which was transferred from St. Petersburg to the community. 78 
In 1877, in the interests of establishing a woman’s religious 
community with a school for Cheremiss girls, the town society 
of Kozmodem’iansk (Kazan province) ceded a parcel of land, 

«lbid„ 1:161. 

7S Ibid., 258, Denisov, p. 736. 

74 Zverinskii 1:119. 

75 Ibid., 84. 

76 Ibid., 159. 
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the merchant Zubov gave two houses and 3000 rubles, and 
Cheremiss peasants gave 7700 rubles. 77 

Thus, we see that in the towns as in the villages, a close 
examination of the origins of women’s religious communities 
yields a powerful, repetitive picture of local initiative, popular 
piety and charitable work. In the Russian context, it is worth 
drawing attention to this local initiative. The common cultural 
and historiographical image of Russia is of a society long ruled 
from the center, from a chain of imperial and bureaucratic edicts 
falling on a phlegmatic population. Instead we see energetic 
individuals, local initiative and grassroot organization. 

In conclusion, we might ask what motivated these people, 
what impelled the founding of so many women’s religious com¬ 
munities in Russia in the nineteenth and early twentieth century? 

Aware of how presumptuous it is to speak for the voiceless 
dead, I can only speculate, and point to the large issues, to the 
dynamic intermingling of high and low culture, to exalting 
spiritual ideas and raw social dislocation. Nineteenth-century 
Russia experienced both a spiritual revival and a social and eco¬ 
nomic upheaval, and both fed the growth of women’s religious 
communities. 

The social upheaval caused by modernization, urbanization 
and industrialization meant for rural Russia an intense period 
of “out-migration,” a massive exodus of peasants into the cities. 
In Russia this outmigration took a particular pattern, with men 
forming the overwhelming bulk of those leaving the villages and 
moving into the new industrial labor force. Typically men 
married before setting out for the cities, leaving a wife behind 
to maintain a share in the household land allotment. But the 
long range effect of male outmigration was to increase the num¬ 
ber of “family-less” women and widows in the rural areas. Male 
migrant laborers suffered higher mortality rates due to poverty, 
disease and harsh labor conditions, than did males in the villages. 
For this reason, the number of widows was abnormally high in 
areas with high outmigration rates. For example, in Kostroma 
province, where the majority of men had left to work in St 
Petersburg, of 61 peasant households in four villages studied in 
1891, there were 26 widows ranging in age from 22 to 100, and 


”lbid., 271. 
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only two widowers; and in 1906, a participant at the Ninth 
Annual Congress of Kostroma Physicans reported that while 
one would normally expect 120 old women for every 100 old 
men, in certain areas of Kostroma, there were 212 or even 286 
old women. 78 It is possible that women’s religious communities, 
composed of women and ministering overwhelmingly to elderly 
and family-less women, were a particular though by no means 
sufficient response to the social dislocation caused in rural areas 
by migration and modernization. 

Spiritually, the formation of women’s religious communi¬ 
ties testifies to popular piety, to a deep expression of religious 
faith by those who founded them, those who entered them, and 
those who supported them. For those who entered, there was a 
possibility for an increased intensity in their experience of God 
in an environment supportive of retreat from the world and a 
turning to the divine. Theologically, this was a “re-turning” to 
the core of Christianity, the contemplative tradition, and yet it 
was combined with a deep compassion for the world and a 
ministering to the poor, the homeless, the sick, the elderly and 
the young. For those who supported a community, there was 
important opportunity for piety and charity. For all the people 
of a local community, there was an opportunity for liturgy and 
prayers, especially prayers for the dead. And finally, for the more 
searching, for the spiritual and physical pilgrims of the world, 
there was an opportunity for spiritual direction and guidance. 

All of this was spontaneous, genuine and local. It laughed 
in the face of government regulations, and it turned a bleak 
century of bureacratization and centralization into a surprising 
era of religious vitality. 


78 Barbara Engel, ‘The Woman’s Side: Male Outmigration and the Family 
Economy in Kostroma Province,” unpublished manuscript (1985), pp. 18-19. 
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The Living Water 

(John 4:10-14; 6:35c; 7:37-39) 


Dale C. Allison, Jr. 


Two passages in the Gospel of John speak of “living water” 
(D&cop C<5v). The first is in chapter 4 and belongs to the dia¬ 
logue between Jesus and the unamed woman of Samaria. “Jesus 
answered and said to her, ‘If you knew the gift of God and who 
it is who says to you, “Give me to drink,” you would have 
asked him and he would have given you living water.’ (11) She 
says to him, ‘Lord, you have no pail and the well is deep. From 
whence, then, do you have this living water? (12) Are you 
greater than our father Jacob, who gave us this well and from 
it drank himself, and his sons and his daughters?’ (13) Jesus 
answered and said to her, ‘Every one drinking of this water will 
thirst again. (14) But whoever drinks of the water that I will 
give him, he will not thirst forever, but the water that I will 
give him will become in him a well of water springing up into 
eternal life’” (4:10-14). The second passage occurs in chapter 
7. Here Jesus is in Jerusalem, and he declares to a crowd, “ ‘If 
any one thirst let him come to me; and let him drink (38) who 
believes in me. As the Scripture says, “Out of his belly will flow 
rivers of living water.’ ” (39) (This he said concerning the 
Spirit, which those believing in him were about to receive. For 
the Spirit was not yet because Jesus was not yet glorified)” 
(7:37-39). 

There is also a third text that almost certainly pertains to 
the Johannine theme of living water. In the long discourse on 
bread from heaven (6:22-59), Jesus announces, “I am the 
bread of life. The one coming to me will not hunger and the 
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one believing in me will never thirst” (6:35). Although living 
water is not explicitly mentioned here, it seems likely enough 
that the evangelist had it—and 4:10-14 in particular—in mind. 
For the assertion that it is the believer in Jesus who will never 
thirst has very close parallels in both John 4:13-14 and 7:38, 
two verses which belong to paragraphs that do expressly refer 
to living water. There are, then, three passages in the Fourth 
Gospel which have to do with our subject. 


n 

What are we to think of when we think about the living 
water? 1 The answer to this question is not obvious. In the Old 
Testament and in the Judaism of the New Testament period, 
water, one of life’s basic necessities (cf. 2 Sam 23: 13-17), 
was a symbol of many things. 2 It was sometimes, as in the pro¬ 
verbial literature, used with reference to wisdom or the teaching 
of the wise man; see, for example, Prov 10:11; 13:14; 16:22; 
18:4; Sir 15:3; 24:21; Wis 7:25; and Bar 3:12 (cf. 1 Q H 
4:11; 1 En 48:1; 49:1; Tg on Isa 12:3 and 55:1). At other 
times the Spirit of God was likened to, or spoken of as though 
it were, water. Isa 32:15; 44:3; Ezek 36:25-26; and Joel 
2:28-29 supply instances in this regard. Water also often signi¬ 
fied the idea of cleansing or purification (Lev 14:5-6, 50-52; 
Ezek 36:25; Zech 13:1; Matt 27:24-25; Eph 5:26; Heb 10:22), 

J Lit.: H. Odeberg, The Fourth Gospel (Amsterdam: B. R. Gruner, 
1974), pp. 48-71; R. Bultmann, The Gospel of John . A Commentary , trans. 
G. R. Beasley-Murray et, al. (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971), pp. 180-86; 
L. Goppelt, TDNT 8 (1972), pp. 314-33; J. Danielou, “Le symbolisme de 
Feau vive,” Recherches de science religieuse 32 (1958), pp. 335-46; F. J. 
McCool, “Living Water in John,” in The Bible in Current Catholic Thought , 
ed. J. L. McKenzie (New York: Herder & Herder, 1962), pp. 226-33; R. E. 
Brown, The Gospel According to John (i-xii), Anchor Bible 29A (Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, 1966), pp. 178-80; B. Olsson, Structure and 
Meaning in the Fourth Gospel , Coniectanea biblica, New Testament 6 (Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1974), pp. 212-18; and F. Hahn, “Die Worte vom 
lebendigen Wasser im Johannesevangelium. Eigenart und Vorgeschichte von 
Joh. 4, 10.13f; 6, 35; 7, 37-39,” in God's Christ and His People . Studies in 
Honor of Nils Alstrup Dahl , ed. J. Jervell and W. A. Meeks (Oslo: Univer- 
sitetsforlaget, 1977), pp. 51-70. 

2 See esp. P. Reymond, Ueau , sa vie , et sa signification dans VAncien 
Testament , Vetus Testamentum, Supplement 6 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958). 
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was a symbol for the Torah (Sir 24:23-29; CD 3:16; 6:4-11; 
19:34; m. ’Abot 1:11; b. Qam 17a; b. Ta'an 7a; Tg on Cant. 
5:15), could be thought of as bearing healing powers (2 Kgs 
12:5; John 5:2-9; 9:7, or God himself might be called the foun¬ 
tain of living waters, as in Jer 2:15; 17:13; and 1 En 96:6 (cf. 
Ps 36:8-9[9-10]; 42:2; 63:1, 1 En 96:6). And, to cite a sixth 
usage, water was frequently a symbol for, or a promise belong¬ 
ing to, the final state of salvation. In the world to come, there 
would be no lack of water. See, for instance, Isa 30:23-26; 
41:17-20; 43:19-21; 44:3-4; 48:21; 49:10; Ezek 47; Joel 
3(4): 18; Zech 13:1; 14:8; t. Sukk 3:3-10; b. Mes 86b). 3 

In view of the texts just cited and the variegated usage 
which they attest, it would surely be inappropriate to restrict 
the living water of John’s gospel to any one referent. Indeed, as 
the author of the Fourth Gospel was particularly fond of in¬ 
volved symbolism and the double entendre,* he may well have 
had several things in mind. It is, nevertheless, the purpose of 
this article to show that the key to unlocking John’s texts about 
the living water is to be found primarily—even if not exclu¬ 
sively—in an eschatological expectation. 5 


Ill 

The promise that the final, blessed state would bring with 
it abundant, flowing waters is found in several Old Testament 
texts. In Zech 13:1 it is written, “On that day [the day of the 
Lord] there will be a fountain opened for the house of David 
and the inhabitants of Jerusalem to cleanse themselves from 
sin and uncleanness.” Chapter 14, verse 8 of the same book 
reads, “On that day [again, the day of the Lord] living waters 
will flow out from Jerusalem, half of them to the eastern sea 

3 Because the living water of John is a good to be hoped for, we pass 
over the biblical traditions in which water is a foe to be overcome. 

4 See esp. E. Richard, “Expressions of Double Meaning and their Func¬ 
tion in the Gospel of John,” New Testament Studies 31 (1985), pp. 96-112. 

5 Although not all of his judgments are mine, this is also the conclusion 
of the important article by F. Hahn (see n. 1). The major alternative is that 
represented by Bultmann, John, pp. 180-86: John drew upon his Wisdom 
tradition as it had been influenced by Gnosticism. Cf. Goppelt, ID NT 2, p. 
326. 
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and half of them to the western sea.” Similarly, Joel 3:18 
pledges, “And in that day the mountains will drip sweet wine, 
and the hills will flow with milk, and all the stream beds of 
Judah will flow with water; and a fountain will come forth 
from the house of the Lord and water from the valley of 
Shittim.” 

Of particular interest for our theme is chapter 47 of Ezekiel, 
which maps out the course that waters will follow in the restored 
Jerusalem of the latter days. The first two verses read, “Then he 
brought me back to the door of the temple; and behold, water 
was issuing from below the threshold of the temple toward the 
east (for the temple faced east); and the water was flowing 
down from below the south end of the threshhold of the temple, 
south of the altar. (2) Then he brought me round on the out¬ 
side to the outer gate, that faces toward the east; and the 
water was coming out on the south side.” 

It is not difficult to determine why Jewish pictures of the 
ideal future included flowing fountains and great streams of 
water. To begin with, water, without which there is no life, 
was not always in abundant supply in ancient Palestine. Not 
only was there rarely any rain between May and October, but 
surface water was scarce, desert areas were large, and complete 
droughts of a year or two were not unknown. So the Jewish 
people did not take water for granted, and it is hardly remarkable 
that when they thought of paradise they thought of water (cf. 
1 En 22:9). Then, secondly, it was believed—because it was 
written in the book of Genesis—that the original paradise, Eden, 
contained a great river that watered the garden and flowed into 
four different rivers. And because it was also believed that the 
end would be like the beginning, that the culmination of history 
would in many ways be a restoration of things lost with the sin 
of Adam and Eve (cf. 4 Ezra 7:30; Barn 6), it was natural 
to think that the consummation would see the return of a river 
like that which ran in Eden. 

The eschatological hope we have been examining is not 
confined to the Old Testament. It also appears in the New 
Testament, in the book of Revelation. In Rev 7:16-17 John 
the seer learns, concerning the saints beneath the throne of God, 
that “They will hunger no more, neither thirst any more; the 
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sun will not strike them, nor any scorching heat. (17) For the 
lamb in the midst of the throne will be their shepherd, and he 
will guide them to springs of living water; and God will wipe 
away every tear from their eyes.” Then, in 21:6, a loud voice 
from heaven proclaims, “I am the Alpha and the Omega, the 
beginning and the end. To the thirsty I will give freely from the 
fountain of the water of life.” (Contrast 8:10-11; 11:6; and 
16:3-6, where water is denied to those dwelling on the earth.) 

Rev 22:1 picks up the theme again. The description of the 
new Jerusalem in 21:5-22:5 includes the following, which re¬ 
calls the imagery of both Gen 2 and Ezek 47: “Then he showed 
me the river of the water of life, bright as crystal, flowing from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb (2) through the middle 
of the street of the city; also, on either side of the river, the tree 
of life with its twelve kinds of fruit, yielding its fruit each 
month; and the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.” 

Finally, in 22:17, as part of the book’s conclusion, we read 
this: “The Spirit and the bride say, ‘Come.’ And let him who 
hears say, ‘Come.’ And let him who is thirsty come, let him who 
desires take the water of life without price.” 


IV 

Because they are so important for deciphering the meaning 
of John 4:10-14; 6:35c; and 7:37-39, we need to take a closer 
look at the four texts just quoted from Revelation. They do not 
present us with a uniform image. Rev 22:1 contains a prophecy 
which has near parallels in both the Old Testament and Jewish 
apocalyptic literature: in the eschatological Jerusalem there will 
be a river of the water of life, flowing from the throne of God 
in a new Eden. Rev 21:6 also reproduces this expectation, for 
which Ezek 47 is the locus classicus. Rev 7:16-17, however, 
conjures in the mind’s eye a different portrait: the Lamb will 
lead those who thirst by springs of living water. Ps 23:1 and 
Isa 49:10 are here in the background, 6 not Ezek. 47. More- 

®Dale C. Allison, Jr., “Psalm 23(22) in Early Christianity: A Sugges¬ 
tion,” Irish Biblical Studies 5 (1983), pp. 132-37. 
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over, while 7:16-17 agrees with 21:6 and 22:1 insofar as the 
reference is to the future, and with 22:1 insofar as the title, 
“Lamb of God” appears, 7:16-17 sets itself apart by its shepherd 
motif and its plural water sources (see further below). So 
Rev 22:1 and 21:6 on the one side, and Rev 7:16-17 on the 
other, reflect two slightly different, although related, eschato¬ 
logical expectations. What of 22:17? Although the imagery of 
this verse is not concrete and could recall either the scene in 
7:16-17 or that in 21:6 and 22:1, its vocabulary is closer to 
21:6 and 22:1; thus it appears to belong with these last two. 
Nonetheless, this fact must not blind us to the one remarkable 
and distinctive detail in 22:17. 22:17 delivers an invitation to 
come and drink even now (“The Spirit and the bride say 
‘Come!’”). Unlike 7:16-17; 21:6; and 22:1, the promise of 
living water has here become a present possibility: it is no 
longer confined to the future. The import of this should not be 
missed. The “realized eschatology” of 22:17 moves it beyond 
its Old Testament and Jewish parallels and creates a bridge to 
the gospel of John. 

Turning back now to the gospel texts, we may observe that 
there are a good number of intriguing parallels between the 
living waters of John and the waters of life in Revelation: 

(1) Both the gospel and the apocalypse associate the living 
water with an invitation to the thirsty to come and take drink 
(based upon Isa 55:1 7 ). John 7:37 reads: “If any one thirst 
(bupoc), let him come (£pxea0co) to me and drink” (cf. 
4:13-14; 6:35). Rev 22:17 reads: “And let him who is thirsty 
come (6 bujicov £pxecr0co), let him who desires take the water 
of life without price” (cf. 21:6). 

(2) In Rev 21:6 and 22:17 it is said that the water of life 
will be given freely, as a gift, without cost. The Greek words 
used are biScopi and bcopedv. In John 4:10 and 14 Jesus 
speaks of the gift of God which he gives. In these verses the 
Greek words employed are biScopi and bcopsoc. 

(3) John 4:14 speaks of a “fountain” (Ttr|Yfj) of water. 
So do Rev 7:17 and 21:6. 

7 Isa 55:1: “Ho, every one who thirsts, come to the waters; and he who 
has no money, come, buy and eat!” 
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(4) Both Rev 21:6 and John 4:14 promise that the thirsty 
who drink living water will never thirst again (cf. John 6:35). 

(5) In John’s apocalypse the water of life belongs to a 
description of the eternal state. Similarly, in the gospel of John 
the living water is associated with eternal life; see 4:14 (aicov 
appears in both John 4:14 and Rev 22:5.) 

(6) While John 7:38 refers to rivers (iroToqiol) of living 
water that flow (peco), Rev 22:1 tells of a river (mrtcqaoc;) 
of water that flows forth (iKitopsuco). 

(7) Revelation does more than foretell a future fountain 
of living water. Like the Fourth Gospel, it promises that even 
now thirst can be quenched by the water of life. “Let him who 
is thirsty come, let him who desires take the water of life without 
price” (Rev 22:16). Both the apocalypse and the gospel know 
that living water or the water of life is a present reality. 

(8) In Rev 22:17 the one who desires is invited to take 
(Xapexco) of the water of life. In John 7:39 believers receive 
(Xa^pdveiv) the Spirit, which has been equated with the living 
water. 

(9) Lastly, in Rev 22:1 God and the Lamb (Christ) are 
the source of the water of life—“from the throne of God and of 
the Lamb.” John 7:38 probably contains a similar picture. For 
“out of his belly [or, midst] will flow rivers of living water” 
most likely refers to Jesus Christ. 8 Admittedly, this line is sub¬ 
ject to a different interpretation, but at least John 4:10 and 14 
clearly make Jesus the source of living water. So here is one 
more parallel to which attention should be called. 

The nine correlations we have just observed are not to be 
credited to happenstance. They rather demonstrate that John 
and Revelation have much more in common than living water/ 
water of life—the two books manifestly share a common cluster 

8 So also Brown, John, pp. 320-21. For the position that the believer is 
the source see B. Lindars, The Gospel of John, New Century Bible (London: 
Oliphants, 1977), pp. 299-301. The exegesis of John 7:38 does not bear upon 
the vexed issue of the filioque because “Orthodoxy, while disagreeing with 
the west over the eternal procession of the Spirit, agrees with the west in 
saying that, so far as the mission of the Spirit to the world is concerned, He 
is sent by the Son, and is indeed the ‘Spirit of the Son’” (T. Ware, The 
Orthodox Church, rev. ed. [New York: Penguin, 1980], p. 220). 
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or complex of ideas. Having determined this, however, we must 
immediately make two observations, the first being this: the 
parallels between John and Revelation are, with one exception, 
confined to Rev 21:6; 22:1; and 22:17. Rev 7:16-17 appears 
in our list of parallels only once, and only because it contains 
the key word, Trr)yr|. But this word is also used in Rev 
21:6, which, unlike Rev 7:16-17, shares with John 4:14 a 
second key word (bibcopi). More importantly, Rev 7:16-17 
has the plural TTr|y&q, while John 4:14 and Rev 21:6 do 
not. This makes for two different pictures. So recalling that 
Rev 7:16-17 presents us with a slightly different expectation 
than Revelation’s other living water texts, it may be inferred 
that John 4:10-14; 6:35c; and 7:37-39 are related above all 
to the eschatological hope expressed in Rev 21:6; 22:1; and 
22:17. Rev 7:16-17, on the other hand, belongs to a different 
stream of tradition. Secondly, although Rev 7:16-17; 21:6; and 
22:1-2 stand in line with Old Testament and Jewish expectation, 
John’s three passages and Rev 22:17 offer something new, 
namely, living water even now. How are we to explain this? 

Following Ferdinand Hahn, 9 one might argue that the 
Wisdom tradition was the decisive factor. In Prov 10:11; 13:14; 
1 En 49.1; and elsewhere, water = wisdom, and it is available 
in this life. Further, the formulation of John 6:35 has its closest 
parallel in a sapiential text, Sir 24:21: “He who eats of me will 
hunger still; he who drinks of me will thirst for more.” Beyond 
this, while 1 Cor 10:1-5 identifies Christ with the rock that 
gave water to the Israelites in their wanderings (Exod 17:6; 
Num 21:17-18; Ps 77[78]:20; 104[105]:41; Isa 48:21; LAB 
10:7), in Philo the rock is Wisdom (Leg. all. 2:86); and the 
equation, Wisdom = Christ, is implicit in several New Testa¬ 
ment books (e.g. Matt 11:19, 28-30; 1 Cor 1:24, 30; Col 
1:15-23; Heb 1:1-3). So one can see how the eschatological 
expectation of living water might have come to be interpreted 
by means of a wisdom christology: Jesus as Wisdom dispenses 
wisdom ( = living water) even before the End. 

Hahn’s conjecture, it must be conceded, has force. The 

9 Although Hahn, “Worte vom lebendigen Wasser,” fails to remark on 
the fact, Origen, in On First Principles 2:11, connects John 6:35 with wisdom 
motifs. 
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connection between John 6:35 and Sir 24:21 is especially im¬ 
pressive. Yet one must record reservations. The transition from 
future expectation to present reality has already taken place 
in Rev 22:17, and in Revelation the influence of the Wisdom 
tradition is much harder to detect than it is in John. We must 
also observe that there is an alternative explanation for the 
“realized eschatology” of Rev 22:17 and its gospel parallels, an 
explanation which is straightforward and simple. Consider these 
texts: 

Isa 32:15: “Until the Spirit is poured upon us from on high, and 
the wilderness becomes a fruitful field. . . 

Isa 44:3: “For I will pour water on the thirsty land, and streams 
on the dry ground; I will pour my Spirit upon your descend- 
ents, and my blessing on your offspring.” 

Ezek 36:25-27: “I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and you 
shall be clean from all your uncleannesses, and from all 
your idols I will cleanse you. A new heart I will give 
you, and a new spirit I will put within you; and I will take 
out of your flesh the heart of stone and give you a heart 
of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, and cause 
you to walk in my statutes and be careful to observe my 
ordinances.” 

Joel 2:28-29(3:1-2): “And it shall come to pass afterward, 
that I will pour out my spirit on all flesh; your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, and your young men shall see visions. Even upon 
the menservants and maidservants in those days, I will pour 
out my spirit.” 

Zech 12:10: “And I will pour out on the house of David and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem a spirit of compassion and 
supplication... 

IQS 4:21-22: “He will cleanse him of all wicked deeds with 
the spirit of holiness; like purifying waters He will shed 
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upon him the spirit of truth (to cleanse him) of all abomin¬ 
ation and falsehood. And he shall be plunged into the 
spirit of purification that he may instruct the upright . . 
(Vermes). 

Matt 3:11: “He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit and with 
fire.” 

1 Cor 12:13: “For by one Spirit we were all baptized into one 
body—Jews or Greeks, slaves or free—and all were made 
to drink of the one Spirit.” 

Titus 3:5-6: “. . . by the washing of regeneration and renewal 
in the Holy Spirit, which he poured out upon us richly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour.” 

y. Sukk 5,55a,42: “Why did they call it [the place of celebration 
in the temple during the Feast of Tabenacles] ‘the place 
of drawing’? Because from there they drew the Holy 
Spirit: ‘With joy will you draw water from the wells of 
salvation’” (Isa 12:3; cf. Gen Rab on 29:1; Pesiq Rab 
1 : 2 ). 

In these ten passages—and more could be cited—the Spirit of 
God is likened to water. There was, obviously, a very firm, tra¬ 
ditional association between TTVsGpa and u5cop. 10 How 
does this bear upon the issue under discussion? Both John and 
Revelation join water and spirit. In Rev 22:17 it is the Spirit 
who, along with the Bride, issues the invitation to thirsty readers 
to come and drink. According to John 3:5, unless one is born 
of water and the Spirit, one cannot enter the Kingdom of God. 
And according to John 7:39, when Jesus spoke of the living 
water he was speaking of the Spirit. “As .the Scripture says, 
‘Out of his belly will flow rivers of living water.’ (This he said 
concerning the Spirit which those believing in him were about 
to receive . . .).” For John, then, the water which Jesus gives 
is the Spirit. 11 

10 See further F.-M. Braun, “L’eau et 1’Espirit,” Revue thomiste 49 (1949), 
pp. 5-30. 

11 Observe also that the link between water and Spirit is present in John 
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It is but a short step from the observation just made to the 
following supposition: because water so often represented the 
Spirit in Jewish and Christian thought, the prophetic promise 
of a fountain of living waters was interpreted by the fourth 
evangelist and/or his tradition 12 as something more than a literal 
spring or river. It was interpreted as a promise of the eschato¬ 
logical Spirit, of the Spirit’s presence and fullness in the messianic 
age or the age to come. This proposal allows us to comprehend 
why the Gospel of John and Revelation make the living water a 
present reality. For Jesus and the early Christians, the fullness 
of the Holy Spirit was no longer relegated to the future. Rather, 
the Spirit had come anew with the advent of the Messiah (Rom 
8), and things people once believed would happen only at the 
world’s end had already come to pass. It seemed to them that the 
prophecy of Joel 2:18-19(3:1-2)—“And it shall come to pass 
afterward that I will pour out my spirit on all flesh”—had been 
fulfilled (Acts 2:17). So if the traditional complex of ideas 
associated with the eschatological fountain of living water—a 
complex of ideas still preserved intact in Rev 21:6 and 22:1— 
had been taken to refer to the eschatological Spirit, the living 
water would have been thought of as already accessible to the 
believer. 13 And this, I suggest, is precisely what happened. 

To recapitulate: behind John’s living water lies the idea 
of the eschatological fountain of the new Jerusalem. This idea, 

1:33; and from the Johannine Epistles note 1 John 5:6-8 (where Spirit, water, 
and blood are three agreeing witnesses). 

12 If, as I believe, the gospel and the apocalypse were the work of differ¬ 
ent authors, then the “realized eschatology” of Rev 22:17 points to a tradi¬ 
tion behind John and Revelation, perhaps a tradition at home in the “Johan¬ 
nine School,” on q.v. R. A. Culpepper, The Johannine School , Society of 
Biblical Literature Dissertation Series 26 (Missoula, Montana: Scholars 
Press, 1975) and E. S. Fiorenza, “The Quest for the Johannine School: The 
Apocalypse and the Fourth Gospel,” New Testament Studies 23 (1977), pp. 
402-27. For a comprehensive list of the parallels between John and Revela¬ 
tion see O. Bocher, “Das Verhaltnis der Apokalypse des Johannes zum 
Evangelium des Johannes,” in L*Apocalypse johannique et VApocalyptique 
dans le Nouveau Testament , Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum 
Lovaniensium 53, ed. J. Lambrecht (Leuven: University Press, 1980), pp. 
289-301. 

13 The use of 5G3paoc(v) in the traditional living water complex (John 
4:10; Rev 21:6, 17) may have encouraged an interpretation in terms of the 
Spirit, for elsewhere in the New Testament bcopsoc is associated with the 
gift of the Spirit: Acts 2:38; 8:20; 10:45; 11:17; Heb 6:4. 
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because of the close connection between water and Spirit in 
Jewish thought, was susceptible of being taken as a symbol for 
the Spirit of the end of days. And, as it was held by Christians 
that many of the eschatological promises concerning the Spirit 
had already been fulfilled, it was possible to speak of the living 
water as a present possession. Returning, then, to the question 
with which we began—What are we to think of when we think 
about the living water?—an answer may now be given. The 
dominant image informing John 4:10-14, 6:35c; and 7:37-39 
is that of the new Jerusalem with its fountain of living water; 
and in John’s gospel this image has been construed as a metaphor 
for the Spirit and moved from the future to the present. 14 


V 

If there is reason to believe that the eschatological waters 
of the new Jerusalem were creatively identified with Christian 
experience of God’s Spirit, there is also cause for surmising that 
this had something to do with the Eucharist. From the beginning 
of Church history, the climax of the Christian liturgy, that is, 
the reception of the body and blood of Christ, has been intimately 
linked with the activity of divine irvEOpoc (cf. 1 Cor 10:4; 
12:13(?); Did 10:4; Just 1 Apol 65; Hipp Ap Trad 4:12; 
Addai and Mari; Gospel of Philip 2.75.14-18). 15 And unto the 
present day, the epiclesis is a calling down of the Holy Spirit, 
and the rite of warmth is accompanied by these words, “The 
fervor of faith, full of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” From first to last, 
then, the celebration of the Eucharist has always been and 
remains a celebration of the presence of Spirit. So it should not 

14 Despite our conclusions and John 7:39, it would probably be incorrect 
to deny any ambivalence in John’s “living water” R. Schnackenburg, The 
Gospel According to St John. Volume One. Introduction and Commentary on 
Chapters 1-4, trans. K. Smyth (New York: Herder & Herder, 1968), p. 427, 
may even be justified in thinking of the living water as “a symbol of all that 
Jesus meant to the evangelist.” 

15 According to Dom G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy (London: Adam 
& Charles Black, 1945), pp. 137-39, 182-85, in the pre-Nicene Church the 
energizing Spirit of communion was identified with the Spirit of Christ, not 
with the Third Person of the Trinity. Whether or not he is correct in this, 
the problem of precisely how the (<3ryiov) tcveG^oc was conceptualized is 
beyond the scope of this essay. 
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surprise us when the New Testament itself seemingly indicates 
that the equation of the eschatological living water with the 
presence of God’s Spirit was colored by eucharistic experience. 
Consider John 6:35 again. “I am the bread of life. He who 
comes to me shall not hunger, and he who believes in me shall 
never thirst.” With the exception of a few modern scholars, 16 
readers of John’s gospel have always and quite naturally seen in 
these words a reference to the sacrament of communion. The 
same reference seems to be implicit in Rev 22:17. “And let 
him who is thirsty come (£px£oflco), let him who desires take 
the water of life without price.” From John 6:35 and Did 10:6 
(st tiq dxyioq daxiv, spxsoflco) one may infer that 
early celebrations of the Lord’s Supper included the invitation, 
ipX^crdoo. Moreover, Rev 22:17 is embedded in a section much 
influenced by the liturgy. 17 Thus Rev 22:20 (“Come, Lord 
Jesus!”) takes up the liturgical Maranatha (cf. 1 Cor 16:22; 
Did 10:6); 22:21 contains a benediction (“the grace of the 
Lord Jesus be with all;” cf. 1 Cor 16:23; 2 Cor 13:1; Gal 6:18; 
Phil 4:23); and 22:17-19 has for its setting the service of the 
word (“I warn every one who hears the words of the prophecy 
of this book . . .”). What all this strongly suggests is this: the 
living water of eschatological promise, interpreted as God’s 
Spirit, was experienced above all in the Eucharist. In other 
words, when the living water was identified with the presence of 
the Spirit, that presence was in turn thought of concretely, that 
is, thought of as being encountered in Holy Communion. 18 


VI 

In conclusion, I should like to make two final observations. 

16 E.g. R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament , vol. II, trans. K, 
Grobel (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955), pp. 58-59 and E. Lohse, 
“Wort und Sakrament im Johannesevangelium,” New Testament Studies 1 
(1960), pp. 110-25. For a balanced refutation see R. E. Brown, “The 
Johannine Sacramentary,” in New Testament Essays (New York: Doubleday, 
1968), pp.77-107. 

17 Cf. P. Prigent, “Une trace de liturgie jud6o-chr£tienne dans le chapitre 
XXI de I’Apocalypse de Jean,” Recherches de science religieuse 60 (1972), 
pp. 165-72 and G. B. Caird, The Revelation of St John the Divine , Harper’s 
New Testament Commentaries (New York: Harper & Row, 1966), pp. 286-87. 

18 The use of nCvco (“drink”) in both John 4:14 and 7:37 also argues 
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First, on our interpretation of the living water, John 4:10-14; 
6:35c; and 7:37-39 illustrate one of the New Testament’s most 
characteristic phenomena, namely, “realized eschatology.” 19 
From Matthew to Revelation, and on every single page, the 
New Testament proclaims that the eschatological expectations 
of Judaism have been fulfilled. The Messiah has come and now 
reigns (1 Cor 15:25). Dead men have been raised to life (Matt 
27:51-53; John 5:25; Rom 1:4). The messianic prophecies of 
the Old Testament have come to pass (Matt 2:6; 11:10; 21:5, 
9; etc.). Satan has been judged and cast out (Luke 10:18; 
John 12:31; 14:30; 16:11). Elijah has appeared (Matt 11:7- 
15; Mark 9:11-13). The old temple has lost its significance 
(Mark 15:38). God has made a new creation (2 Cor 5:17). 
In short, the Kingdom of God has arrived upon earth (Luke 
17:21; cf. Col 1:13). So when both the Gospel of John and 
the Revelation make the living water of eschatological expecta¬ 
tion a present reality, they are only falling in line with one of 
the fundamental thrusts of New Testament theology: they are 
turning expectation into experience, promise into fulfillment. 

Secondly, the process of reinterpretation unearthed in this 
essay helps underline the scriptural foundation for the Church’s 
teaching that the Kingdom of God meets us pre-eminently in 
the Eucharist. This teaching has been summarized by Father 
Alexander Schmemann in these words: “the whole liturgy is 
sacramental, that is, one transforming act and one ascending 
movement. And the very goal of this movement of ascension is 
to take us out of ‘this world’ and to make us partakers of the 
world to come. In this world—the one that condemned Christ 
and by doing so has condemned itself—no bread, no wine can 
become the body and blood of Christ. Nothing which is a part 
of it can be ‘sacralized.’ But the liturgy of the Church is always 
an anaphora, a lifting up, an ascension. The Church fulfills itself 
in heaven in that new eon which Christ has inaugurated in His 
death, resurrection and ascension, and which was given to the 
Church on the day of Pentecost as its life, as the ‘end’ toward 

for this conclusion. For this verb was part of eucharistic vocabulary: Mark 
14:23, 25 par.; 1 Cor 10:4, 21; 11:25, 29. 

19 For a review of this subject see Dale C. Allison, Jr., The End of the 
Ages Has Come. An Early Interpretation of the Passion and Resurrection of 
Jesus (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985). See chapter 5 for the Gospel of John. 
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which it moves.” “The Eucharist of Christ ... is the ‘break¬ 
through’ that brings us to the table in the Kingdom, raises us 
up to heaven, and makes us partakers of the divine food.” 20 
Granted the eucharistic background of John 6:35 and Rev 22:17, 
this is, although the idiom is different, exactly what the author 
of the Fourth Gospel had in mind when he invited his readers 
to partake even now of the living water. “If any one thirst, let 
him come to me and drink.” 


20 Alexander Schmemann, For the Life of the World , 2nd ed. (New 
York: St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1973), pp. 42 and 39 respectively. I 
have deleted the italics in the original. 
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CONFERENCE ON THE 

UKRAINIAN RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: TRADITION 

AND THE CANADIAN CULTURAL CONTEXT 

This conference, which I attended and spoke at, was held 
March 13-16, 1986, at the University of Alberta (in Edmonton) 
and at the Provincial Museum of Alberta. It was an inter¬ 
disciplinary affair, organized to mark the millennium of Chris¬ 
tianity in Ukrainian culture, and sponsored by the Canadian 
Institute of Ukrainian Studies of the University of Alberta. 

The conference gave a fairly detailed and analytical look 
at the Eastern Christian heritage of the Ukraine which came to 
Canada in 1891 with the first Ukrainian settlers. There, various 
factors and movements—the rich liturgical tradition of Orthodoxy, 
Ukrainian nationalism, the Russian imperial drive for hegemony, 
tension between Orthodoxy and the Unia as well as between 
Roman Catholics and Greek Catholics—all acted in a way which 
perhaps kept alive the conflicts of the “old country” (i.e., 
Austria-Hungary and the Russian Empire) better than it pre¬ 
served the faith of the pioneers; although here ethno-linguistic 
assimilation played a major role, as was pointed out by Professor 
Oleg Wolowyna of the Research Triangle Institute (North 
Carolina), who presented data for a statistical profile of Ukrain¬ 
ian life in Canada. 

Perhaps the highlight of the conference was the banquet 
address given by Jaroslav Pelikan, Sterling Professor of History 
at Yale University, entitled “Eastern Christianity in Modern 
Culture: Genius and Dilemma.” Pelikan paid tribute to Eastern 
Christianity for providing faithfulness to the doctrines of the 
Fathers and to Tradition, a faithfulness which balances the one- 
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sidedness of the West. He contended, however, that part of the 
price which the Christian East has paid for its “traditionalism” 
is a lack of critical thought and scholarship. He did not ignore 
completely the scholarly achievements of the Christian East, 
citing as a concrete example the tremendous flowering of theo¬ 
logical scholarship throughout the Czarist Empire, including the 
Ukraine, just before the Russian Revolution. He went on to say, 
however, that although the heirs of that scholarly tradition have 
carried on valiantly, it remains true that the Revolution ended 
much more than a decadent ancient regime. 

In his conclusion, Pelikan—whom I would characterize as 
a “sacramental Lutheran”—said that better knowledge of Greek 
and Near Eastern Liturgy could enrich the Western Church, 
and he called upon Eastern Christians to realize the catholic 
dimensions of their faith by putting themselves both between 
and beyond East and West. In so doing, they must avoid narrow 
confessionalism while providing hope that both the genius and 
the dilemma of Eastern Christianity will be shared in cross¬ 
fertilization between the lost world of their parents and the 
coming world of their children. 

My own lecture was entitled “The Historical Development 
of Ukrainians within the Orthodox Church in America.” I began 
by pointing out that a plurality, if not an absolute majority, of 
the O.C.A.’s broadly defined membership is made up of Ukrain¬ 
ians. Thus there is a clear need for a sociological and spiritual 
assessment of the fact that large numbers of Ukrainians belong 
to a Church which, until 1970, was known as “Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Greek Catholic.” Despite the name “Russian Orthodox,” 
the “Metropolia” experience of Western Ukrainians was never 
the same as typically Russian (i.e., Muscovite) experience; nor 
was it the same as the Ukrainian experience in Canada. I used 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh (Western Pennsylvania) as a model 
to illustrate my case, since it is the most clearly “Carpatho- 
Russian” diocese of the O.C.A. I added that given the shameful 
circumstances of the break between the Ukrainian Orthodox 
Brotherhood in Canada and Russian Orthodoxy, together with 
the specifically Ukrainian character of much of its Canadian 
flock, it is high time for the Orthodox Church in America to 
come to grips with the Ukrainian question in a mature way. 
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It was a premise of my study that membership in the O.C.A. 
and Ukrainian nationality are compatible with one another, and 
that therefore solving the Ukrainian question should be given 
priority, specifically to mark the millennium of the Baptism of 
Rus\ 

If there was a legitimate reason for the O.C.A. not to be in 
communion with the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of Canada in 
the now distant past, that reason no longer exists. In reality, there 
is no special Ukrainian problem; it is part and parcel of the 
canonically irregular situation throughout North America of 
multiple ethnic jurisdictions. In conclusion, I stated that while 
the O.C.A. continues to comprise mostly Ukrainians, it is not 
an ethnic Church. It has chosen to strive towards becoming a 
local North American Church for all Orthodox Christians; and 
it boldly proclaims that ethnic heritage must die to itself if the 
Church is to be renewed and bear fruit. At the same time, I held, 
the Orthodox Church in America should broaden its horizons 
so as to better accommodate Mediterranian (“Byzantine”) Ortho¬ 
doxy; and it should once and for all make clear that it recognizes 
the Ukrainian identity, nationality and language. 

On the whole, the tone of the papers presented at the con¬ 
ference was irenic and they reflected high academic standards. 
Ukrainian Catholic speakers tended to be refreshingly self-critical 
and open, although some displayed the attitude that the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church is not only a viable way to retain Orthodoxy (!) 
while resisting Moscow’s interference in things Ukrainian by 
blending Orthodox liturgy and allegiance to the Pope, but also 
that it is a refuge for Ukrainians against Russification. They 
never mentioned persecution of Orthodox Ukrainians by Roman 
Catholic Poles and the valiant defense of Orthodoxy made by 
the Zaporozhian Cossacks (whom I would call the real found¬ 
ers of Ukrainian identity and statehood) led by Bohdan Khmel¬ 
nitsky. Still, it was remarkable to hear Ukrainian Catholic priests 
such as Serge Keleher and Casimir Kucharek call the Unia a 
symptom of decadence, and point out the tragic dimensions of 
Latinization in their Church. 

The Ukrainian Orthodox speakers were much more circum¬ 
spect in criticizing their own institution, but they nevertheless 
avoided triumphalism. They acknowledged the work among 
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Ukrainians in Canada done by the Russian Orthodox mission, 
and one—Roman Yereniuk, a lecturer at St Andrew’s College 
in Winnipeg—spoke very highly of Bishop (later Patriarch) 
Tikhon. 

The conference, which appropriately enough ended on 
Forgiveness Sunday, left me with a positive impression and 
renewed zeal for “ecumenical” work, both within the Orthodox 
fold and outside its boundaries. The Ukrainian Orthodox seem 
to be struggling to discover the universal implications of their 
faith, but they must be given a chance to shape their own 
Church life, their own incarnation of Orthodoxy. No imposed 
solution will ever resolve their difficulties. 

I was very glad to be part of an informal O.C.A. delegation 
at the conference, and not only because I believe the O.C.A. 
should play a greater role in Ukrainian Church life and that 
Ukrainians need to learn that the O.C.A. does not secretly propa¬ 
gate Russian nationalism. Even more importantly, I think it is 
vitally necessary for members of the O.C.A. to participate in 
such historical conferences, given the apparent lack of interest 
in history among our people. At a time when our Church is 
emphasizing growth and evangelization, a good grasp of where 
we have been is essential to know and to understand better 
where we are going. For that reason alone this conference on 
the Ukrainian Religious Experience in the Canadian Context 
was very much worthwhile. 


—Fr Evan Lowig 
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Fr Paul Florensky: 

New Bibliographical Entries 


Robert Slesinski 


One of the happy, and potentially most fruitful, results of 
the centenary of the birth of the seminal Orthodox theologian, 
Father Paul Florensky (1882-1943?) has been the publication 
of several of his relatively inaccessible works long out of print 
and others previously unpublished. Although particular atten¬ 
tion was paid him and his thought at that time, especially by 
Russian Orthodox, Florensky has also in recent years attracted 
the interest of religious and non-religious scholars alike, both 
in the Soviet Union and in the West. In Soviet circles, most of 
the comment afforded Florensky has been in the areas of semio¬ 
tics and aesthetics, 1 while in the West, interest has largely 
centered on his theological corpus. 2 Florensky’s works most 
recently to come to publishing light literally hold out something 
for everyone, each being composed from a different point of 
view, from that of religious biography to that of mathematics 
and aesthetics. 

The first of these is Sol’ zemli: to est, Skazanie o zhizni 
Startsa Gefsimanskago Skita Ieromonakha Avvy lsidora (The 
Salt of the Earth: that is, the life story of the staretz of Gethse- 

Florensky’s own works and those of others on his thought can be found 
in such publications as Semeiotike, Trudy po znakovym sistemam of Tartu 
(Estonia) State University (see the collections for 1967, 1971, 1972), Muzei 
(1984), and Dekorativnoe iskusstvo SSSR (1982). 

2 See our own Pavel Florensky: A Metaphysics of Love (Crestwood, NY: 
St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1984). Other bibliographical indications can 
be found therein. For a work in German, see M. Silberer, Die Trinitatsidee 
im Werk von Pavel A. Florenskij . Versuch einer systematischen Darstel- 
lung in Begegnung mit Thomas von Aquin, Wurzburg, 1984. 
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mane skete, the priest-monk Abba Isidore) issued as a reprint 
by St Herman of Alaska Monastery, Platina, California, 1984. 
This work, a tribute by Florensky to his spiritual father, was 
first serialized in Khristianin, 1908, no. 10, pp. 413-47; no. 11, 
pp. 629-45; no. 12, pp. 908-18; 1909, no. 1, pp. 191-204; no. 
5, pp. 122-49 and then separately issued in brochure format at 
Sergiev Posad (Zagorsk) in 1909. It is basically a panegyric 
written in a flowery and somewhat sentimental style indicative 
of Folrensky’s youthful romanticism, not without testifying, how¬ 
ever, to a profoundly sympathetic pathos and equally congenial 
spirit. The work has notable, indirect importance insofar as it 
reveals something of Florensky’s priorities in life. He may have 
been boldly innovative in his thought, but he was entirely 
traditional in spiritual matters. Unfortunately, this study does 
not directly consider his own personal relations with this spiri¬ 
tual father, nor his relationship with Bishop Antony (Florensov), 3 
the spiritual father who spurred him onto the priesthood. 

There is a curiosity to the present publication. The cover 
lists Florensky as a “holy martyr.” Apart from being inexact— 
he was a “confessor” for the faith—the designation is odd, coming 
as it does from a monastery jurisdictionally attached to the 
synodal Russian Orthodox Church Outside of Russia. The im¬ 
plication is that he is to be counted among those canonized 
along with the Imperial Family by the Synod in 1981. But con¬ 
sidering Florensky was one of the sophiologists, it might more 
rightly be asked whether he should not be considered a “heretic” 
by the Synod, which, after all, (along with the Moscow 
Patriarchate) formally condemned the sophiological views of 
Sergius Bulgakov in the 1930’s. 

Another valuable study of Florensky’s to come to light 
after years in relative obscurity is Mnimosti v geometrii (The 
Imaginary in Geometry), published in the collection Specimina 
philologiae Slavicae by Verlag Otto Sagner, Munich, 1985 under 
the editorship of Michael Hagemeister. Hagemeister, who was 
fortunate to spend some valuable time in Moscow pursuing re¬ 
search, provides a lengthy, detailed over-view in German of 

s Hierodeacon Andronik, “Episkop Antonii (Florensov)—dukhovnik svya- 
shchennika Pavla Florenskogo,” Zhurnal Moskovskoi Patriarkhii , no. 9 
(1981): 71-77; no. 10 (1981): 67-73; Eng. ed., no. 4 (1982): 69-78. 
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Florensky and aspects of his thought which not only fills in 
some gaps in Florensky’s personal biography, but also indicates 
numerous bibliographical items of interest. This introduction 
in fact comprises more than half of the book, Florensky’s essay 
in speculative mathematics itself being not too lengthy (app. 
60 pages). 

Mnimosti v geometrii was first published in 1922 by the 
Moscow firm Pomor’e, but from one of Florensky’s own notes 
(p. 54), we learn that the work (para. 1-7) was substantially 
written by him in August of 1902, during his pre-seminary 
student years and revised by him in the spring of 1921. At that 
time, he added para. 8, and then in the summer of 1922, he 
wrote para. 9 and an explanation of the cover design. For the 
general reader, this last paragraph probably carries the most 
import. In it, Florensky offers a defense of the Aristotelian- 
Ptolemaic-Dantean conception of the universe over and against 
the Copernican system, the one commonly accepted in the 
modern world. 

The occasion of this appendix was the 600th anniversary 
of the death of Dante Alighieri (fSept. 14, 1321), the early 
Italian Renaissance author whose Divine Comedy has been 
acclaimed as the epic poem of Christendom. Florensky gives a 
truly fascinating account of Dante’s cosmology as found in the 
Divine Comedy using principles of non-Euclidean geometry. 
It is worth noting that Florensky criticizes the typical sketch in 
commentaries on this cosmological scheme as unfaithful to 
Dante on two counts: first, that it is based on Euclidean geom¬ 
etry; and second, that it merely assumes the correctness of 
Kantian metaphysics, something entirely foreign to Dante’s 
world view. Whatever the final judgment of empirical science 
on Florensky’s comments may be, 4 his attempted rehabilitation 
of the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic-Dantean system of the universe 
merits careful attention, especially by philosophers and theolo¬ 
gians along with the scientific community. 

Of greater significance than these two works is the publica¬ 
tion this past year (1985) by YMCA-Press, Paris, of Florensky’s 

4 For an entirely independent, corroborating voice for Florensky’s thesis, 
see the fascinating article of J. J. Callahan, “The Curvature of Space in a 
Finite Universe,” published in Scientific American, 235 (1976): 90-100. 
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collected papers on art and aesthetics. The collection is volume 
one of a proposed trilogy that will subsequently highlight his 
philosophical (vol. 2) and theological (vol. 3) articles. The 
general title of this series is U vodorazdelov mysli (At the Water¬ 
sheds of Thought), itself the title of a proposed work of Florensky 
which only partially came to light during his lifetime, namely 
the above-mentioned brochure Mnimosti v geometrii. 

Florensky’s Soviet years include time served on the Com¬ 
mission for the Preservation of the Monuments of Art and An¬ 
tiquity of Trinity-Sergius Monastery (Zagorsk). His efforts on 
this commission’s behalf occasioned a number of reports that 
manifest a keen awareness of art history and the technical 
problems of art itself. These also attest to his concerted efforts 
to maintain the specifically religious character of the monastery 
against all attempts to nationalize it. To this end, he promoted 
the idea of a “living museum” which could not possibly be 
conceived of apart from the continued celebration of the Divine 
Office by the monastic community there. This is the veiled 
reason behind his report (see pp. 41-55) of October 24, 1918, 
entitled “Church Action, the Synthesis of the Arts.” Florensky 
is even more direct in his report (pp. 355-58) of November 
26, 1918 and in his letter (pp. 365-68) to Nikolaj Petrovich 
Kiselev (1884-1965), the famed philologer and bibliographer. 

The most valued aspect of this collection is the publication 
of two important monographs, both of which previously were 
published in relatively inaccessible journals of thought. The 
first of these, “Inverse Perspective” (pp. 117-92), was published 
(1967) in i/qpsiCDTiKfi (circulation 1,000), but with a degree 
of editing owing to apparent censorial demands. The present 
collection contains the entire work as provided by samizdat 
sources. Originally a report to the above-mentioned commission 
written in October, 1919, it was planned for the series, U vodo¬ 
razdelov mysli, but never got, it seems, beyond the galley stage. 
The point of the study is to counter the view that Russian icons 
of the 14th and 15th, and partially the 16th, centuries are a 
form of primitive art, evidencing as they do clear violations of 
the rules of linear perspective. Florensky admits these “viola¬ 
tions,” but observes (p. 118) at the same time that when these 
icons are compared with those which more correctly observe 
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the rules, the latter only seem cold and lifeless, lacking any link 
with reality. Studying the matter even more closely, he submits 
that the “violations” observed in the former icons are far from 
incidental, but are in truth systematic, revealing thereby a con¬ 
scious method of iconographic depiction. 

In the pages that follow, Florensky details his views on 
“inverse perspective,” also known as “distorted” or “false per¬ 
spective.” He provides a detailed historical analysis (pp. 124- 
58) of other schools and periods in art history to undergird his 
specific, theoretical commentary (pp. 159-87), beginning with 
Babylonian and Egyptian reliefs which he holds to be free from 
perspective for religious and metaphysical reasons. On the other 
hand, he maintains that the introduction of perspective in art 
is one with the development of theatrical decoration in which 
the “this worldly” is highlighted. Decoration has as its specific 
aim, Florensky remarks (p. 127), the duplicating of reality, 
and this for reasons of “deception,” as it were, in order to make 
the stage seem like a real life setting. In the process, what per- 
spectival theatrical decoration does, according to Florensky (p. 
128), is reduce the living man to a mere spectator. True paint¬ 
ing, to the contrary, seeks not the copying of reality, but a living 
contact with it; it strives after its truth, serving only as its appo¬ 
site symbol. 

Interestingly, Florensky further observes how many of the 
world’s masterpieces—even those by artists highly conversant in 
the geometry of perspective—contain “mistakes” in perspective. 
Were these, he asks, merely accidental or were thy intentional? 
He specifically considers, among others, such works as Leonardo 
da Vinci’s “Last Supper,” Raphael’s “School of Venice” and 
“The Vision of Ezekiel,” various works of El Greco which 
typically use both perspectival and non-perspectival space, and 
Michaelangelo’s “Conversion of the Apostle Paul.” Against 
those who see errors in perspective in “pathological” terms, 
Florensky maintains (p. 152) they are rather part and parcel 
of the “physiology” of the depictive arts. Indeed, he concludes 
(p. 158), art history decisively shows that drawing in perspec¬ 
tive is not a fact of perception at all, just a demand of an ab¬ 
stract, a priori theory. 

On the basis of these historical observations, Florensky 
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proffers some further theoretical considerations. Noting how 
historians of art have missed the mark in holding art in perspec¬ 
tive to be the norm against which all depictive art is to be judged, 
he goes on to question the very notion of reality at work in 
their theorizations. Is reality in art only to be had in perspective? 
Are all deviations from perspective nothing but indications of 
“irrealism?” What, in sum, is “natural” in art? The heart of 
Florensky’s critique lies in his claim (p. 161) that artistic 
depiction aims not to be a mere copy of a thing (naturalism 
so-called), but to be an authentic symbol of its essence. “Depic¬ 
tion,” Florensky writes (p. 162), “is symbol always—any depic¬ 
tion, both perspectival and non-perspectival, whatever it may 
be; images of the depictive arts are distinguished from one 
another not by the fact that some are symbolic and others 
naturalistic as it were, but by the fact that being equally non- 
naturalistic they are symbols of various sides of a thing, of various 
world perceptions, of various degrees of synthesis.” In other 
words, perspective properly understood is not a property of 
things; it is a method of symbolic expressiveness, and its task is 
to evoke a spiritual awakening to reality itself. It is precisely a 
language, a witness to reality. Improperly understood, perspective 
signifies only copying and a passive stance toward reality deprived 
of any meaningful existential contact with it. 

Florensky’s second monograph is entitled Ikonostas. It was 
written in Zagorsk in 1922 and was first published in Bogoslov- 
skie Trudy (Theological Studies), IX (1972): 83-148, the 
theological journal of the Moscow Patriarchate. The editor notes 
that there are translations of this work in Italian and Polish. 
He omits, however, to mention the abbreviated versions of the 
same in French, Italian, and English based on the Russian 
digest of it, which appeared in the Vestnik Zapadnoevropejskogo 
Patriarshego Ekzarkhata, 65 (1960): 39-64. The English trans¬ 
lation can be found in Eastern Churches Review, VIII (1976): 
11-37. 

The importance of the present work lies in the fact that 
it is one of the first theologies written of the rediscovered icon. 
Prince Eugene Trubetskoi’s Umozrenie v kraskakh (Theology 
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in Colors), 5 three lectures composed in 1915-17, may well 
have preceded it in time, but it still may be asked whether the 
ideas of Florensky actually spurred Trubetskoi on to his redis¬ 
covery of the icon, given the indications in Florensky’s work of 
an earlier dating of at least parts of it. 6 Certainly Florensky’s 
work exceeds the more famous one of Trubetskoi in both range 
and depth. It is truly a seminal theology, conscious of canonical 
tradition and based on a definitive metaphysical world view. 

It is precisely the metaphysical cast which shapes Florensky’s 
reflections that mark them with originality. He attempts to dis¬ 
close the metaphysical roots of iconography, demonstrating at 
once the religious character par excellence of this kind of art 
and the validity of the norms governing iconographical painting. 
Icons, Florensky holds, lie on the frontier of the visible and the 
invisible, of this world and the heavenly. This explains the type 
of presence encountered in them. Icons manifest the presence 
of a superior reality; if misunderstood however, they may be 
taken to be merely the absence of present reality—the reason 
why some have viewed them as an inferior form of art. Florensky 
further elaborates (pp. 209-13) on this point with a discussion 
of the essential difference between face, countenance, and mask. 
While the “face” reveals “appearances” or empirical reality, 
it is only “countenance” that manifests ontology, that is, the 
true spiritual roots of the person. “Countenance,” Florensky 
writes (p. 211), “is the realized likeness of God in a face.” A 
mask, on the other hand, lies in full opposition to countenance. 
Whereas a face is the manifestation of some reality, a mask seeks 
to deceive, both from the physical point of view and from the 
standpoint of metaphysical substance. At the same time how¬ 
ever, Florensky is careful (see p. 212) to distinguish this under¬ 
standing of mask from its original sacral meaning of persona or 
Ttpoaomov. 

The icon, disclosing as it does countenance, is already a 
spiritual vision. Yet, as Florensky adds (p. 222), the icon is not 
the fullness of vision, since it is only the “line that circumscribes 
the vision.” In this sense, icons are truly analogous to windows, 

5 Eng. trans., St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, Crestwood, NY, 1973 (out 
of print). 

6 John Lindsay Opie makes this suggestion in his introduction to the 
English translation in Eastern Churches Review, p. 12. 
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as Florensky most perceptively notes (ibid.). Just as a window 
is a window to the degree in which light is seen beyond it, nay, 
to the degree in which it is light, so also an icon succeeds only 
to the degree in which spiritual reality is directly experienced. 
In this sense, an icon, according to Florensky (p. 223), “is 
always more than itself—when it is a heavenly vision—or less 
than itself, if it does not reveal the suprasensible world to con¬ 
sciousness, in which case it is none other than a painted board.” 

This is what Florensky means when he calls icons “sym¬ 
bols” (ibid.). They are what they symbolize. They accordingly 
become the “living stones” that make up the iconostasis (p. 219). 
Thus he can boldly declare (p. 220): “The iconostasis is the 
saints themselves.” All of this suggests for Florensky a proof 
for the existence of God at the same time. Such a proof would 
be experiential and is roundly captured in the enthymeme 
“Rublev’s ‘Trinity’ exists, therefore God exists” (p. 225). 

Given such an ontological basis to icon painting, it must 
be asked, along with Florensky (pp. 227f), whether many of 
today’s so-called defenders of icons may not in reality be only 
aping the stance of the iconoclasts of old, what with the general 
acceptance, in the Western world at least, of the psychologico- 
associative theories of perception as given in British empiricism. 
Are icons really visions of heavenly prototypes or merely evoca¬ 
tions of religious sensibility, albeit genuine? Certainly the way 
icons are venerated or displayed in homes suggests this query. 
But if icons are in truth windows unto eternity, they are at once 
grace and end-products of divine efficacy, features well beyond 
the ken of theories of association. As such, all icons are miracu¬ 
lous, as Florensky himself observes (p. 230). 

Because iconography is always based on an authentic per¬ 
ception of the invisible world, the attitude of the iconographer 
must be one of realism. The very reason why canonical form 
exists is to safeguard this attitude of realism. “The demand for 
canonical form, or rather humanity’s gift of canonical form to 
the artist,” Florensky remarks well (p. 236), “is a liberation, 
and never a limitation.” It seeks only to free creative energy to 
new heights and to save man the necessity of starting all over 
again from scratch. Florensky indeed harbors little sympathy 
for the modem artist and reproaches him for romantic individual- 
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ism and, worse yet, for crazed subjectivism. As he trenchantly 
writes (p. 237): “the weak and proud flight from universally 
human forms pushes the artist to a lower level, and, in this 
sense, to a level by no means personal, but only accidental and 
unconscious. Said otherwise, to dip one’s finger into an inkpot 
instead of a pen does not serve as a mark of individual original¬ 
ity or of any special inspiration, even if some verses are written 
in the process.” 

Still, some doubts can be raised as to the full cogency of 
Florensky’s treatment of other points. For instance, in his his¬ 
torical analysis of the development of oil painting and engraving 
vis-a-vis iconography, he finds (see esp. p. 268) a close parallel 
between them and the respective spiritual conditions of Renais¬ 
sance Catholicism, post-Renaissance Protestantism, and Ortho¬ 
doxy, seeing in them respectively moments of sensual vivacity, 
logical reductionism, and metaphysical essence. This division 
certainly would appear to be at least outwardly true. But Flor¬ 
ensky seems to overlook, or at least to underrate, the genuine 
suitability of oil panting and engraving for expressing legitimate 
religious experience. Icon painting, in other words, is not the 
sole bearer of authentic spirituality. 

Secondly, Florensky stops short in his discussion (see pp. 
255-60) of the close link between oil colors and canvas, and 
organ sounds, as found in the Renaissance and post-Renaissance 
Catholic Church. He sees them as indigenous to the degenerate 
Catholicism of the time and as entirely foreign to the spirit of 
Orthodoxy and its media of tempera and wood, and vocal 
musicality. One can only presume that Florensky would be 
positively aghast at the general use of oils and canvas by Ortho¬ 
dox iconographers nowadays, not to mention the shock he would 
surely feel hearing the sound of organs in many a Greek Ortho¬ 
dox parish today. Furthermore, he curiously omits to note the 
development of poliphony in the Catholic Church of the same 
period. Poliphonic singing should also be tied to oil panting 
and organ music. The question for Florensky then is: what is 
one to make of the Italianate music of Russian and much of 
American Orthodoxy? Is poliphonic chant essentially of the 
sensual, and not spiritual, order? If so—and Florensky’s analysis 
would seem to lead to this conclusion—what are we then to 
make of the spiritual state of modern Orthodoxy? Surely many 
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an Orthodox would want to issue a rejoinder to Florensky on 
this matter. 

This discussion leads us at least to question Florensky’s 
apparent claim (see his remarks, pp. 253-55) that there is an 
intrinsic necessity between technique, materials, and intention in 
iconography. Are “valid” icons only those done according to 
strict iconographical form with tempera and wood? Granted 
many nineteenth and twentieth century sentimental icons in the 
“western style” are aesthetically inferior, but are they any less 
icons for this fact? Dare we even mention the all-too-common 
paper laminated icons of nowadays? Questions of historical 
provenance and ideal aesthetical, even metaphysical, suitability 
are one thing, but to reduce matters to intrinsic necessity seems 
somewhat extreme. This is because the whole approach seems 
to impugn the religious experience of others, even if it may 
not be as profound as that found in icons of classical style. But 
possibly Florensky himself does not really mean an intrinsic 
necessity, but only an intrinsic aptitude that would duly high¬ 
light iconographic ideals without, however, negating any value 
at all to the historically more frequently encountered “lesser” 
icons. 

Indeed, Florensky’s metaphysical approach to icon painting 
should be more widely disseminated and should even be taken 
as the pattern for any theology of the icon. Certainly metaphysi¬ 
cal categories go a long way in explaining the aesthetics of 
iconography. We need only draw attention to Florensky’s 
fascinating discussion (pp. 275-83) of gold-leafing and chryso- 
graphy in which the whole question of the use of gold in icon 
painting is masterfully treated. The metaphysics of gold 7 includes 
such points as the initial goldleafing as revelatory of the divine 
substructure of created nature, the gold outlining as indicative 
of the intelligible forms of things, the sharply contrasting colors 
of the composition as pointing to transfigured matter, and finally 
the assiste or chrysography as the manifestation of divine energy 
or grace. We can accordingly consider iconography, along with 
Florensky (pp. 304f), as essentially a metaphysics of light. The 
great merit of his monograph lies precisely here. 

7 Here, for reasons of convenience, we avail ourselves of Opie’s succinct 
outline, ibid., p. 33n. 
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